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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


AUGUSTUS HARRIS, LEssEE AND MANAGER, 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


LAST WEEKS. 


“Vy IGNON” (first time this season), THIS (Saturday) 
EVENING. Mdme Julia Gaylord, Mr F. ©. Packard, and Mdme 
Georgina Burns, Conductor—Mr Cari Rosa. 
AST MORNING PERFORMANCE, THIS DAY 


(Saturday), at two o'clock. M. MAssENEt’s brilliantly. successful opera, 
“MANON.” Mdme Marie Roze and Mr Joseph Maas, 


ROGRAMME FOR NEXT WEEK: — Mownpay, 

May 18, “‘MANON.” Turspay, May 19, ““NADESHDA.” WEDNESDAY, 

May 20 (last time), ‘“‘ FAUST.” THuRsDAY, May 21, “‘MANON,” ¥rrpay, May 
22,‘*NADESHDA.” SaTuRDAY, May 23, ‘‘ MANON,.” 


“ \TADESHDA ” and “ MANON,” two of the most success- 


ful operas ever produced. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL.— Mr AMBROSE AUSTIN’S 


GRAND MORNING CONCERT, THIS DAY (Saturpay), May 16, at 
Three o'clock. Mdme Albani and Mdme Trebelli, Mr Sims Reeves and Mr 
Santley. Violin—Senor Sarasate. Orchestra and Chorus of 300 performers. 
Conductors—Mr W. G. Ousins and Mr Sidney Naylor. Boxes, £2 2s. to £4 4s. ; 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 4s., 28, 6d., and 1s.; at the Royal Albert Hall; and 
- Austin’s Ticket Office, 8t James’s Hall. Tickets sent on receipt of P.O.O. or 
stamps, 











ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

BALFE MEMORIAL CONCERT, consisting entirely of 

Selections from ‘“‘ THE TALISMAN,” and from his other popular works, will 
be given on WEDNESDAY, June 10, at the RoyAL ALBERT HALL, at Eight o’clock, 
when Mdme Christine Nilsson, Mdme Trebelli, Miss Hope Glenn, Mdile Ida 
Corani and Mdme Minnie Hauk; Mr Sims Reeves, Mr Herbert Reeves, 
Mr Joseph Maas, Signor Foli, Mr Barrington Foote, Mr Leslie Crotty, and 
other eminent artists will assist, supported by a Full Orchestra and Chorus. 
Oonductor—W. G. Oustns. 


PME CHRISTIN E NILSSON has the honour to announce 
1at the first concert at which she will sing on her return from Paris will 
be the BALFE MEMORIAL CONCERT, to rs iven at the Royal Albert 
Hall, on Wednesday evening, June 10, at Eight o’clock, when she will sing, from 
Balfe’s grand opera, The Talisman, “ Edith’s Prayer,” ‘ Keep the ring” (with 
Mr Joseph Maas), and the rondo, “ Radiant splendor ;” and on this occasion 
Mdme ilsson will sing for the first time “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” from Balfe’s celebrated opera, The Bohemian Girl, 


PRINCES HALL, PICCADILLY. 
MPLLE IDA HENRY’S ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT 


will take place at the above Hall, on Frtpay next, May 22 mencin, 
Right o'clock, Miss Louise Phillips, Mdme Fassett, and Mii, Robertson. Bolo 
{ olin—Herr Ludwig Straus ; Solo Pianoforte—Mdlle Ida Henry, At the Piano- 
Pr ct Mary Carmichael and Mr Ernest Ford, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 3s. ; 
5 m my ls, Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Chappell & 
an ie “te! Bond Street, and 25, Poultry; Novello, Ewer & Oo., 1, Berners 
Kelty - tchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
ss ata —_ & Co., 48, Cheapside; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings and 
Old, Bond Street; also of Mdlle Ida Henry, 39, ‘Aldridge Road Fillas, 


MA. OBERTH UR has the honour to announce that his 
watts ae CONCERT will take place at the Princes Haut, on WEDNES- 
mae ce - Artists: Mdme Elizabeth San Martino, Mdlle Noemi Lorenzi, 
Mise p ~ song Signor Giulio, and Mr George Gear; Mdlle Marianne Eissler, 
@. den . Keeling. Conductors—Mr Wm. Ganz, Signor Romili, and Mr 
ain ¥ ckets, 10s. 6d.,, 5s. and 2s. 6d., to be had at the principal Musicsellers, 

nees Hall, or of Mr O, Oberthiir, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


MPLLE ALICE ROSELLI’S GRAND EVENING CON- 
» 4HURSDAY next, May 21, Princes HALL, at Eight o'clock d 

oo —-J Patronage. Miss Spenser Jones, Miss Helen eason, and Malle 
Bantiey, Pi r W. H. Cummings, Signor Villa, Mr Marrington, and Mr 
hous, Geno Mame Pinart and M, Engene Wagner. Harp—Mr John 
and MrIse = a leer Saw. Conductors—Mr Sidney Naylor, M. Roche, 
28, Old Bam p> er ape talls, 10s, 6d., 3s,; Admission, 1s,; at Alfred Hays, 




















IN G, A, AND B MINOR. PRICE 2s, NET. 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S ARAB LOVE-SONG, 


ZAHRA. 
The Words by MALCOLM C. SALAMAN. 


Zahra, farewell, the hours too swiftly go; 
I hear the neighing of my steed below, 
Eager to speed against the Arab foe 
yonder desert waiting. 
Dear maid, my heart is bounden all to thee, 
Yet all my soul is panting for the strife ; 
From thy soft arms I would not, love, be free, 
Yet wandering and battle is my life— 
Great loving and strong hating. 
Sing me one song to linger in my ear, 
Give me one hope to hold for ever dear, 
And thou shalt find as trusty as my spear 
The love with which I’m burning. 
Then gallant steed, neigh on, we'll haste away, 
Then foemen tremble, for my soul’s on fire. 
Lions are fiercest when they stand at bay ; 
So will my arm for love's sake never tire 
Till victor here returning. 
“‘ Mr Frederick King’s admirable delivery of ‘Zahra,’ one of Mr Salaman’s best 
and latest efforts, was among the gems of the concert.” Sunday Times, 
' «The Arab Love-Song is worthy of the composer’s reputation, and shows that 
Mr Salaman’s power of writing charming music is as strong asever. Mr Leslie 
ad sang in a masterly style the Arab Song, and was d.”—Manchest: 


‘ourver. 

“ Among the features of the evening was Mr Leslie Crotty’s grand singing of 
Salaman’s ‘ Zahra,’ which, referring to ‘the Arab foe,’ seemed to have a special 
interest for Mr Gladstone.” —Sunday Times, 

London : STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


N,HE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
in VOOAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will be held in London, at the 
SocieTy’s Housg, in the week commencing 8th JUNE. 


Full Particulars on application to the Secretary. 
Society’s House— H, TRUEMAN WOOD, 


Adelphi, London, W.C. 


ANTED an ORGANIST for Wesley Chapel, Lancaster. 

Salary £30, with conditional use of organ for Pupils, Methodist pre- 

ferred. Applications, with Testimonials, to be addressed ‘“‘ SECRETARY,” 
15, Dalton Square, Lancaster. 


\ USIC SHOP and SHOW-ROOM.—Splendid premises ; 
good Shop, Light and Lofty Show-room, excellent position. Apply— 
Hern, Estate Agent, Cardiff. 


FIRST THREE GRADES NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and > “er of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
BY 
RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MusicaL FoRM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 

Saturday Review.—‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any ro 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 


weeneen student. cnowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
emy.—‘‘A knowledge of form m 
nena We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 


student to understand and enjoy beautiful music. 5 
Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers. 


sence Review. —‘‘ Mr Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 


though h lected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 
Mon hiy Musical Record.—‘No more valuable work of the kind is in 

















existence.” 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & OO., PaTeRNosTER Row ; 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 
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ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 


PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-ESTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. NoW ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Peculiars : 
Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Attention, Comfort, Excellence, 
x and Moderate Charges. 
TABLE D’HOTE, BILLIARDS, &c. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. 


The “RUBY HUBBARD” BUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 


G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 
UPERIOR BOARD and RESIDENCE in strictly Private 


House, with every home comfort and refinement, Good Cuisine. Only 
one received. References, By Letter—‘‘A. B.,” care of DuncaN Davison, Esq., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 
EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 


Hurtcuines & RoMER having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 
noconnection with any person or persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired by purchase at the sale of the effects of Hutchings 
& Romer many of the valuable Copyrights, and is prepared to supply them to the 
Trade and Public generally. The oe purchased include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLINE, ROSE OF CASTILLE, &c., &c., and a 
great many of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be had on application. 

OBSERVE THE ADDRESS— 
HUTCHINGS & CO., 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 











SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


20s SIR JULIUS BENEDIOT. 
FouNDER AND DiIRECTOR—HERR SCHUBERTH. 


PRESIDENT 


HE NINETEENTH SEASON, 1885.—The 236th 


SOIREE MUSICALE took place on WEDNESDAY, May 6. Prospectus 
now ready, and may be had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


244, Regent Street. 

L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Singing, Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s., the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE PAxkK, Royal 


Oak, W. 
CHOIR BOYS WANTED. 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD.—Apply to the Precentor. 


8T ANNE'S CHOIR SCHOOL, EASTBOURNE.—Apply to Rev. J. J. Baddeley, 
Eastbourne. 


WEST KENSINGTON (Protestant Church),—Apply to Choirmaster, 13, Apple- 


r 


garth Road, W. 


ST MARYLEBONE CHURCH.—Apply to Mr Oliver King, 9, 8t George’s 
Square, 8.W. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON.—Apply to D. Strong, Esq., 178, Finborough Rd., 8.W. 
CHARDSTOCK COLLEGE, CHARD.—Apply to Rev. A. Evans, Chard. 


SOPRANO SINGERS WANTED. 
SOUTH PLACE, OHAPEL, FINSBURY.—Apply to G. H., 20, Smithfield, E.0. 


ST MATTHIAS, UPPER TULSE HILL, BRIXTON.— i. De 
Gadsdun, 149, Elm Park, Brixton. veaesaiteainaenitatiian 


BASS VOICES WANTED. 


8T + saga CHAPEL, WINDSOR.—Apply to Walter Parratt, Cloisters, 
indsor. 


BT ANDREW’S OHUROH, EALING.—Apply to Henry Bonus, 69, Eaton Rise, 


Ealing. 
ORGANISTS WANTED. 

CHRIST CHUROH, BLOOMSBURY.—Apply to the Vicar, Endell Street. 
SOUTH CROYDON CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH.—Apply to G. 

12, Haling Park Villas, Brighton Road, Croydon. — wie, 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EAST END OF L — 

Dear, 479, Hackney Road. siinntie nadia 
ALL SAINTS, HUNTINGDON.—Address, The Rector, 
er LON. DONDERRY.—Apply to John Cowie, Esq., 5, Mount- 
KING’S OROSS, LONDON.—Apply to the Vicar, 1a, Russell Square, 











“A LAMENT,” sy LILLIE ALBRECHT, 
“VALSE DE BRAVURA,” sx JULES BRISSAC, 


Played by Mrs ROEOKEL, during the Exhibition of Women’s Industries, held 
at Clifton, at her 


“RECITAL OF MUSIC COMPOSED BY WOMEN,’ 
are published, price 4s. each, by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


LE JEUNE'S ‘“‘LIEBESLIED.” 


ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunn’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED,” for Violoncello (with Pianoforte accompaniment), at all his Engage- 
ments during the month of May. 


“THE CHILDREN’S GARDEN.” 


JDLLE ALICE ROSELLI will sing Evwrn Svcu’s new 
Song, “THE OHILDREN’S GARDEN” (organ obbligato—Mr Churchill 
Sibley), at her Grand Concert at Princes Hall, on Thursday evening next, May 21. 


a LADY, LEAVE THY SILKEN THREAD.” New 
Song by I@NACE GIBSONE (poetry by Tom Hoop). Price 4s.—London: 
Dunoan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


*“ (1OLDEN DREAMS.” Song. Words by J. Srewart. 

Music by J. L. HATTON. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W.; where may be obtained, composed by J. L. Harton, 
“aA LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; ‘THE RETORN,” 3s.; and 
“THE GOOD SHIP ROVER,” 3s. 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
number contains 25 pieces for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 
in books containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE’S IkKISH MELODIES, arranged by Sir JOHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisoop. The = complete edition, formerly published at 
One Guinea, will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 


ilt, 4s. net. 
LODER'S VIOLIN SCHOOL, formerly published at 12s, net, is now issued at 


4s. net. 

LAYLAND’S MODERN PIANOFORTE SOHOOL. This popular work, 
hitherto 6s,, will now be issued at 4s, Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to 3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART OF SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. net. 

ROMER’S SCHOOL OF SINGING will be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


rice 2s, 6d. 

RISELEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO. Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 

NEW TRANSPOSED EDITIONS OF POPULAR SONGS. 

AT NOONTIDE; Lady ARTHUR HILL, 4s.—Answer to ‘‘In the Gloaming.’’ 
This popular song may now be had in A flat for mezzo-soprano. 

EILEEN ALANNAH (in A flat), by J. R. THomas, 4s, This popular song is 
just published in F, for contralto or bass voices, ; 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART; J. L. Harron, 4s, New Edition (just pub- 
lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE I TRUST; HanvEt, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal.” 

LOVING ALL ALONG; Frances RipLEy HaverGAt, 3s, New Edition for 

New Edition for 

















mezzo-soprano or baritone, 3s. 
SONG OF LOVE (words by F. R. HaverGat); F. ABT, 4s, 
contralto or bass, 4s, 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, by Frances RipLEy HavERGAL. 
DREAM SINGING ” 
ONE BY ONE 0” 
THE PILGRIM'S SONG *» ove 
RESTING a ove 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” * eee 
MISS HAVERGAL’S SIX SACRED SONGS. 
TBs Te OUT ee, ws o4s-. . sbapen 9am 
ONLY FOR THEE eee ofs eds 
BREAST THE WAVE .... __.., oes ee 
. GOLDEN HARPS... = an wee” ose 
. PRECIOUS BLOOD OF JESUS .. .. 
. WORTHY THE LAMB... ... one eee 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
oe manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
or Faris. 

Sole Agent for OHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

89, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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MANON. ' 

On Thursday week Mr Carl Rosa brought forward the second of 
his promised novelties, and submitted to metropolitan judgment the 
Manon of M. Jules Massenet, In producing the French composer's 
work he was primd facie justified by the popularity it had enjoyed, 
not only in Paris but other Continental cities. Few operas 
nowadays make a triumphal progress beyond the country of their 
birth, and those who do need no better recommendation to a 
manager’s favour. It was therefore almost as a matter of course 
that Mr Rosa received Manon into his repertory, playing it at Liver- 
pool and other provincial towns early in the present year with a 
view to more perfect representation at our ‘‘ national theatre.” The 
story is not new to the lyric stage. Every amateur knows that 
Scribe and Auber collaborated upon an opéra comique called Manon 
Lescaut, and had it produced in February, 1856, with Mdme Marie 
Cabel and M. Faure in the cast. Auber’s work did not live, and is 
now only to be found in libraries. This, however, was not the 
composer’s fault, but that of Scribe, who, in preparing his book from 
the Abbé Prévost’s well-known romance, took much that was 
objectionable and even repulsive; at the same time so violating 

robabilities for the purpose of assembling his characters in 
aten-the scene of the last act—that the public ridiculed where 
they should have sympathized. MM. Meilhac and Gille, the 
authors of Massenet’s libretto, have taken care to avoid the errors 
into which their distinguished countryman fell. Yet we need 
scarcely say that even their Manon does not belong to the literature 
which is read by curates at Dorcas meetings. It introduces us to 
characters more or less “‘ shady,” and to scenes whereupon no force 
of imagination can pee an angel smiling. All this means that 
there is a great deal of human nature in the story, without implying 
that the follies and sins of our kind are gratuitously exhibited, or 
presented in so coarse a way as to shock tastes which, without being 
prudish, are refined. The new Manon has nothing to do with vice 
for its own sake, and, when compelled to touch it by the exigencies 
of the story, does so in a manner void of offence, while giving point 
to an obvious moral. Beyond doubt, the whole question now 
indicated turns upon the light in which the heroine is seen. Here 
the discretion of MM. Meilhac and Gille cannot be impeached, since 
Manon consistently figures as one of the many of her sex who fall, 
not through coarsely vicious propensities, but through vanity or 
mere love of pleasure. In this respect she has much the advantage 
of that very popular operatic personage, Carmen. The Spanish 
gipsy, stripped of her finery, is profoundly sensual and revolt- 
ingly heartless. Of love she knows nothing; of animal passion 
she is the incarnation. Manon gives us the key to a different 
character as soon as she comes upon the stage. An artless country 
rl, she confesses that her pronounced frivolity has induced her 
riends to send her to a convent—unfortunately without an escort, 
while an encounter with certain light-of-loves, jewel-decked and 
merry, shows vanity and pleasure as the flame in which this poor 
human moth is to perish. Hence she is ready to fly with the first 
man who takes her fancy and seems able to gratify her wishes. Des 
Grieux—the victim throughout of a fate more powerful than his own 
will—is that man, and thenceforward the fortunes of the Chevalier 
are indissolubly linked with those of the woman who has become not 
his victim so much as his destiny. The Manon of the second act is 
she of the first in all essential respects, though, despite a growing 
love for Des Grieux, the heartlessness which a selfish instinct 
cageniens governs her actions. Moved by the allurements of another 
over, De Brétigny, the girl allows Des Grieux to be torn from her 
side, though she could save him witha word. Here, however, Manon 
reaches the lowest depth of her moral degradation, just as in the 
opening scene of the third act she appears at the height of her plea- 
earo-steking ambition, Yet the flattered and worshipped beauty of 
; e Cours-la-Reine has not forgotten the man whom shebea learned to 
rn and knowledge that Des Grieux is about to enter the Church 
rings her down from the questionable throne on which she reigns 
: queen into the dust where those abase themselves who crave par- 
pa ty. —~ crying and tears.” She goes to St Sulpice, resolved 
bid sy de ved v4, ae the love so lightly thrown away. In this 
nnd prayer to Heaven while awaiting Des Grieux comes with 
Seiat gene _ Here is no siren burning to complete a half- 
eth we i of misery and ruin ; rather a woman who is at heart 
iene a’ povening instincts, and can atone for wrong by self- 
oka ae e ees in her purpose, but with victory the old 
il tea rns. Manon must have gold for the pleasure it can buy, 
pak 4 rieux, in his infatuation, gambles to gratify her. Then 
pes e = by the heavy hand of the law, and Manon, wearing 
but not at , and on her way to a penal colony, dies at the road side; 
ill she has again shown the purer side of her nature and 








bitterly repented the past. Enough has been said to prove that 
Manon is a very human person—an example, indeed, of a most 
familiar type. That contradictions exist in the character is evident ; 
but there the humanity lies, for the words of Pope are true of one sex 
as of the other : 
‘* Chaos of passion, passions all confused, 

Still by himself abused, or disabused ; 

Created half to rise and half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


Manon is surrounded in MM. Meilhac and Gille’s book with a 
sufficiently characteristic and varied group of personages. Des 
Grieux, possessed by love and insensible to aught else, we already 
know ; but beside him are De Brétigny, a mere libertine; Guillot, 
an antiquated beau, who tries to make believe that the fire of youth 
still burns; Lescaut, a soldier, who heartlessly trades upon his 
relationship to Manon, and the Count des Grieux, a father of the 
elder Germont pattern, given to appearing at inopportune moments, 
and delaying without otherwise affecting the action. Concerning 
the structure of the drama much might be said in approval. No art 
could hide the fact that it has a novel for its base, but the sequence 
of the scenes is obvious enough, while in point of variety and 
prea nothing is left to desire. It must be added that the 

ook recognizes the traditions of opéra comique, if it may not be 
said to go beyond them as being much more a play in the ordinary 
sense than an operatic poem. Rarely is the composer provided with a 
lyric, or with any lines that can be associated for purposes of musical 
treatment as a lyric. Hence through very much of the work the 
characters carry on dialogue in short sentences, the composer havin 
to accompany, or, at most, to be content with brief solo or conce’ 
numbers. This feature undoubtedly adds to the briskness of the 
opera, and enables it to sustain a general interest. 

English amateurs know M. Massenet as a composer for the 
orchestra and for the stage of grand arp being more or less 
acquainted with his Scénes Pittoresques and Le Roi de Lahore. In 
Manon he makes his bow to us as a writer of opéra comiqne—a very 
different character, we need scarcely say, and one that becomes him. 
No doubt some of the scenes presented on Thursday night might 
have been transferred from a more illustrious house than that in the 
Rue Favart, but the whole structure of the work and the spirit of 
its general treatment proclaim the class to which it belongs. We 
congratulate M. Massenet upon the ease with which he has assumed 
his new réle, and we anticipate his providing Manon with many a 
worthy successor. The music is soon recognized by those who know 
the composer’s style. In the full, rich colour of its orchestration, in 


_ the daintiness of many an instrumental touch, the tender or sensuous 


beauty of its melodies, and a pervading excess of sentiment, Manon 
reveals its parentage beyond all question. What strikes us as to some 
extent new, is a power of characterization, invaluable to a composer 
of opéra comique, but not heretofore associated with M. Massenet. 
The passionate scenes called forth most applause on Thursday night, 
but even more worthy than some of them is the music associa 

with personages like Lescaut and Guillot. As to this, indeed, 
Lescaut assumes a very important position. Some of the best num- 
bers of the work are his, and it is right that, at Drury Lane, he 
should be impersonated by Mr Ludwig, one of the most admirable 
artists in Mr Rosa’s company. When pointing out above 
the quick action and crisp dialogue of the drama, we 
suggested a musical feature from which M. Massenet could 
hardly escape. In such a case there could be little question of 
elaborated numbers, but rather of short movements leading into 
each other and following closely the current of the story. Each act 
of Manon is a string of such movements, governed as to duration 
and character by the section of the play with which they are allied. 
M. Massenet lends himself so unreservedly to this method that 
when, as in the concerted finales, an opportunity of elaboration is 
offered, he declines it, bringing down the curtain as pa as 
though his art were not in the least concerned. With no ear but 
for music, one might complain of this; but if the drama be most 
considered—as necessarily here—we are bound to admit that the 
result is good. The success of the plan, however, arises as much 
from the beauty and intelligibleness of M. Massenet’s strains as 
from his method. In another respect, M. Massenet follows a modern 
fashion. We refer to the employment of representative melodies. 
These he uses sparingly, and always with a purpose so obvious, and 
a propriety so unquestionable, that they make clear rather than 
confuse, by their effect justifying a device the frequent abuse of 
which has created a hostile prejudice. Time fails us now to examine 
the music of the opera in detail. Some parts of it, however, are 
salient, and cannot be passed over in ever 80 hurried anotice. We 
refer, especially, to the Seminary scene in the third act, and that 
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with which the opera closes. Elsewhere, for the most part, M. 
Massenet had to write with a light touch, skimming over the 
incidents of a flippant and superficial society. But when Manon 
snatches her lover from the grasp of the Church, and again, when 
she dies in his arms on the road to Havre, graver demands are made. 
These situations call for a depth of passion and a mastery of expres- 
sion equal to any dramatic exigency. Only the language of the 
heart serves here; and failing that the effect is bound to be cold 
and lifeless. M. Massenet easily bears the strain upon his powers, 
his music in each of the cases named having a force and feeling that 
belong, we were about to say, exclusively to heroic art. Un- 
doubtedly, the two great scenes for Manon and Des Grieux touched 
the sympathies of the audience, and went far towards the success 
achieved. Other conspicuous features from a musical point of view 
were the charming letter duet in Act 2 and the soliloquy for 
Manon which follows, the air sung by Des Grieux in the seminary 
prior to Manon’s arrival, and Lescaut’s highly characteristic and 
clever music in the gambling scene. To these and others we may 
refer in a future notice, but let it now be stated that M. Massenet 
made or sanctioned considerable changes in view of the English 
version. A long episode was removed from the opening of the first 
act and other excisions made, including a ballet, to give room for a 
new song sung by Manon and a more extended last finale. 

Mr Carl Rosa may honestly be congratulated upon a first repre- 
sentation of more than usual completeness and success. To this 
result the experience gained through the provincial performances 
must have contributed ; but it was evident that all concerned had 
laid themselves out for a triumph which should distinguish the 
season. Neither money nor labour was spared to this end, the 
dresses being splendid and tasteful, the set scenes elaborate and 
picturesque, and every detail of the stage work carried out with the 
perfection always looked for at the hands of Mr Augustus Harris. 
Manon is, indeed, a spectacle—an opera to be seen as well as heard, 
and adapted to feast the eye while regaling the ear. Fortunate in 
its setting, M. Massenet’s work had the still greater advantage of a 
generally good cast. We make no comparisons, and shall not be 
tempted to indicate where the balance of advantage lies as between 
Mr Rosa’s representation and that so long given in Paris. Enough 
that when the English artists are fairly at home in their new parts, 
they will render an account of Manon such as the composer would 
be sure gratefully to recognize. This opinion, of course, affects some 
more than others, especially Mdme Marie Roze (Manon) and Mr 
Joseph Maas (Des Grieux). Upon them fell the heaviest burden ; let 
their strength receive promptest recognition, for they bore the load 
bravely and well. Mdme Roze made, perhaps, the greatest ‘‘ hit” 
of her English career, as she was expected to do in a character which 
utilized to the full her graces of person, and the experiences of her 
early training. She acted and sang throughout with high in- 
telligence. Her embodiment of the character, with all its contradic- 
tions, was natural, unaffected, and forcible, while her expression of 
reckless gaiety, heartfelt love, or deep penitence and despair, was 
uniformly good. The name of Mdme Marie Roze will henceforth be 
associated with Massenet’s opera not less than that of Mdme 
Heilbronn, the creator of Manon in Paris. Her success with the 
audience was great, a double encore being awarded to her rendering of 
the interpolated new song. Mr Maas must, in common fairness, be 
congratulated no less. He delivered his music with unfailing beauty 
of voice and charm of style—so much was expected of him ; but to this 
merit he added a power of dramatic expression such as may have sur- 
prised those who knew him best. Wedoubt if Mr Maas has ever been 
heard to more advantage than in the second act, the Seminary scene, 
and that with which the opera closes. While hardly anything could 
be more beautiful than his rendering of Des Grieux’s dream 
(encored), the more exciting situations wanted nothing of passion or 
pathos. Our English tenor thus made a great and distinct advance, 
upon which it is inevitable to congratulate him with an eye to the 
brightening future of our lyric stage. We trust that future will 
give him many parts equally adapted with that of Des Grieux to 
excite his artistic sympathies. The name of Mr Ludwig (Lescaut) 
has already had approving mention. His work was admirably done. 
Indeed, the unscrupulous soldier lived and moved before the eyes of 
the house. So did, with equal truth and more elaborate detail, the 
elderly beau, Guillot, in the person of Mr Charles Lyall. That 
clever comedian had made a minute study of his part, with the best 
possible results, It lacked no touch of finish, being, indeed, largely 
made up of details put in with the greatest art to the end of a com- 
plete portrait. Mr Walter Clifford, as De Brétigny, displayed an 


aptitude for operatic work which, in future, will no doubt be turned 
to good account ; while Mr Burgon, as the elder Des Grieux, gave 
weight and impressiveness to a character that demands in addition 
some sense of irony. Miss Perry, Miss Bensberg, and Miss Burton 
had subordinate parts, which they well filled, and thus completed 
the successful cast, 








THE EXHIBITION OF a ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
ART 


(Continued from page 289, ) 

Here, also, are many portraits, and among them one which 
may fairly rank as a masterpiece. It is painted by Mr Watts, 
The attitude of the model is strikingly natural and graceful. The 
drawing is strong and simple in its adherence to nature’s main 
truths. Nothing is wanting; nothing is superfluous. Equally 
near that unknown state called perfection is the colour, which is, 
from end to end, one rich, subdued harmony. ‘The flesh tints are 
fresh, airy, and sunny. The crimson of the cloak and the subtle 
greys of the fur trimming are charming. But the picture is all 
beautiful, from the hat and its curling feather to the admirably 
treated hands and gloves, and wrought out with that unity which 
comes from the one long breath of inspiration. There is, in the 
simplicity of purpose and soundness of the work of this 
picture, a healthy equilibrium of feeling which makes one imagine 
that its growth has been like that of an apple ripening in the sun, 
Compare with it the smooth sentimentality of the Leighton on one 
side and the forcible commonplace of the Holl on the other, 
Portraits constitute the chief interest in Gallery No. IV., the most 
remarkable being one by Mr Alma Tadema of his daughter, and 
a conspicuous, even startling, canvas by Mr Herkomer. Sir F'red- 
erick Leighton’s frieze called “ Music” is sufficiently academical, 
Mr Albert Moore’s “ White Hydrangea” is a comical instance of 
bad taste in dress, if nothing more; Mr Poynter’s “ Diadumené” 
is lamentably deficient in idea ; while “ The River,” by Mr Philip 
Calderon, is a red-lipped peasant of the conventionally spick-and- 
span type, and, ir the background, a mahogany cascade. There 
only remain to be noticed, in the corner, where they deserve to 
be, two far-fetched eccentricities, by Mr George Macculloch and 
Mr Henry Stock respectively, called “The Cloud” and “ Night 
covering the sleeping earth.” Gallery No. V. is furnished still 
more meagrely, the only picture of note being a representation of 
St Eulalia shrouded “ by a miraculous fall of snow when lying in 
the forum after her martyrdom.” The author, Mr J. W. Water- 
house, is to be congratulated on good points in his work, one being 
respectable colour. Instances may be cited of good honest colour 
in Mrs Annie Ayrton’s “ After a day’s sport by the sea,” a picture 
hung too high up for anything else to be found out about it, and, 
of bad colour, in almost every other canvas in the gallery. On 
entering the next, attention is at once arrested by a flashing, dash- 
ing performance, stylish in its rich, brilliant yellows and blacks, 
the portrait of a lady, by Mr Sargent. Whether a further study 
will find anything beneath this fascinating glamour, time will 
show. Very different is the picture by Mr Luke Fildes of Italian 
models cleaned, smoothed, and idealized for the British “ bour- 
geois.” A very pleasing work is in Gallery No. VIL, affording a 
proof, if need there were, that Mr Boughton is a genuine artist. 
There are great qualities of composition, draughtsmanship, and 
colour in his “ Milton visited by Andrew Marvell,” which is, more- 
over, pervaded by a placid, unaffected sentiment. Pictures ‘like 
these are neither realistic nor idealistic, belonging to neither every- 
day life nor the world of myth, but are of that picturesque realm 
of the imagination wherein everything and everybody become 
more or less bric-a-brac. To this kind of art Mr Orchardson also 
seems to have dedicated his genius. Both he and Mr Boughton 
prove how much scope it affords for the exercise of the subtlest 
artistic gifts. The composition of “ Milton visited by Andrew 
Marvell,” which is well balanced, errs, if at all, through self-con- 
sciousness, the arrangement of the figures giving, perhaps, too 
much evidence of calculation. The colour is quiet an 
harmonious, rich greys and browns being dominant. ‘The dark 
carnations in the right hand corner of the picture should be noticed 
as a pretty episode. This picture is one of the very few in this 
exhibition to which one returns with pleasure. It must be con- 
fessed that Mr Colin Hunter, in his attempt to give actual material 
representation to the “Rapids of Niagara above the falls,” has 
egregiously failed, To cross them on a tight-rope had been an 
easier feat.—Jp. 

(To be continued. ) 





Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Pirates of Penzance has been played at the 
Theatre Royal, Nottingham, during the week, by Mr D’Oyly 
“Children’s Opera Company,” and has attracted large 
audiences, 
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MANON. 
By tHe Cart Rosa Company, 

In choosing Prévost’s powerful and all-fascinating novel as the 
dramatic basis of his musical construction, Jules Massenet con- 
siderably advanced his chances of success, at the same time bracing 
them up with stern difficulty, in which nothing remained but 
utter failure on the one side, or complete success if the many 
obstructions with which the drama abounds for a composer did 
not impede further progress. The latter point was not the case, 
and Massenet came out of the literary maze triumphant, inas- 
much as he had conquered many of the most difficult parts with 
which the reflection of the novel, the libretto, was possessed ; 
for Manon, the opera, has as little resemblance to Manon Lescaut, 
the novel, as the South Pole to its frigid opponent. Although 
the Abbé Prévost’s consummate life-portrait is continually to be 
viewed in Meilhac and Gille’s libretto, the one being the work of 
art, the other a shuffling print in which all the broader outlines of 
the original are discernible, whilst the more delicate and subtler 
passages of pictorial literature are blurred and indistinct, a proof 
that beautiful moments of inspiration in life, whatever their 
nature may be, are repetitionless, and therefore any attempt at 
reproducing them must end in clodhopping clumsiness, The 
English version, from the pen of Joseph Bennett, is an example 
of what a literal translation can effect when treated in a masterly 
way, and when its interpreter is “ in his own language,” without 
in any degree putting a slight upon his foreign host. Mr Bennett, 
like Columbus, has found the much craved after “land of lan- 
guage,” wherein all works are as one, and not tortured as they 
have hitherto been, with the heavy burden of two substances, the 
original, and its lame reflector. In the form of translation, 
Manon in English is twin to Manon in French. Mr Bennett 
having managed, by remarkable strokes of diplomacy, to unite 
those parts of the French version that, under any other hand, 
must inevitably have stormed one against the other with stanzas 
of armed incoherence. The English pen has had strong accom- 
paniment from its wooden neighbour, the knife, the alterations not 
only being of absolute necessity on English ground, but of use in 
repressing much of M. Massenet’s inspiration, that under the 
present change finds more scope and breathes with renewed vigour 
in those parts of the opera where the writer and composer “ shake 
hands cordially.” Of the music there is much to admire, and to 
class Jules Massenet as the foremost operatic composer of the 
present time, would not be galloping on the wings of exaggeration, 
when a companion worthy the subject, he has musically recited, 
is found in the many beautiful parts of this opera, where the com- 
poser’s original and essentially national character asserts itself. 

In dealing with the /eit-motive, Massenet has created a form in 
which he has no predecessor, the character-themes of Manon, Des 
Grieux, and their surroundings, being delicately treated without 
thrusting themselves continually into the society of other motives, 
and thereby creating a cacophonous wreck of ideas, that only the 
genius of a Wagner could save. Undoubtedly the most powerful 
stages of the opera are the scenes at St Sulpice and at the Hotel 
de Transylvannie, where the interest, both musical and dramatic, 
is worked to the highest tension. It was scarcely to be expected 
that Manon would be interpreted in duplicate to the performances 
at the Opéra Comique, there being many reasons of national 
character to separate the two versions, but with the advantage of 
a first rate translation, and the services of Mdme Marie Roze in 
the title role, together with highly intelligent coadjutors, Manon’s 
Success in this country is assured, C. D. 


——9——— 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

The many friends of this distinguished musician, and the public 
preeuiy will be glad to learn that his exceptional constitution 
a8 overcome the disease which so lately threatened ‘serious 
= Sir Julius is now passing through the stage of con- 
valescence, and arrangements are being made for another of the 
annual concerts that have already entered upon their second half- 
century. The forthcoming “ benefit” cannot fail to command a 
special interest under the circumstances. It will have dramatic 
. be hy henge he pe -_ take place on or about June 17, 

fe : : Saad 
welommse hie ftieuie — oe 4 believed, Sir Julius will be able to 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
The fortnightly meeting of professors and students was held 
on Saturday, May 9th, when the following compositions were 
performed :— 





Ju Memoriam. 

THE RigHT HoNovURABLE THE EArt OF DupLEy. Born March 
27, 1817; died May 7, 1885. President of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Witt1am Henry Hormes. Born January 8, 1812; died 
April 23, 1885. Former Student, Ex-Professor and Ex- 
Director, 

Henry Briniey Ricuarps. Born November 13, 1817; died 
May 2, 1885. Former Student, Professor and Director. 

Dead March, Saul (Handel)—organ, Mr H. C. Tonking; 

drums, Mr Arthur Godfrey. 











Song (MS.), ‘‘ Over the river” (Helena Heath, student)—accom- 
panist, Miss Helena Heath—Miss Rhoda Fryer, pupil of Mr Prout 
and Mr Welch ; Tempo Moderato, from Sonata, in A minor, Op. 98, 
organ (Josef Rheinberger)—Mr H. E. Powell,* pupil of Mr H. R. 
Rose ; Songs (MS.), ‘‘ Thou’rt like unto a flower” and ‘‘A Finland 
Love-Song”’ (C. S. Macpherson, student)—accompanist, Mr C. S. 
Macpherson—Mr Charles Copland, pupil of Professor Macfarren aad 
Mr F, Walker ; Adagio and Rondo, from Concerto No. 7, violin 
(Pierre Rode)—accompanist, Mr H. C. Tonking—Mr E, J. Sangster, 
pupil of Mr Burnett; Prelude and Fugue, in E minor, written for 
the Album ‘‘ Notre temps” (Mendelssohn)—Mr H. Hawley, pupil of 
Mr Arthur O’Leary ; Songs, ‘‘ Because” and ‘ Alas” (F. H. Cowen) 
—accompanist, Mr C. S. Macpherson—Miss St Clair, pupil of MrG. 
Garcia; Quartet, in G (MS.), two violins, viola and violoncello 
(Beatrice Davenport, student)—Miss Winifred Robinson, Mr H. C. 
Tonking, Miss Cecilia Gates, and Mr William Gill, pupils of Pro- 
fessor Macfarren, Mr Sainton and Mr Pezze ; Theme and Variations, 
in B flat, two pianofortes (Schumann)—Mr Alfred Izzard and Mr 
Sidney Hann, pupils of Mr Harold Thomas; Andante, hautboy 
(Mozart)—accompanist, Mr Albert H. Fox, Balfe Scholar—Mr E. C, 
Horton, pupil of Mr Horton; Recitative and Duet, ‘‘Thou lovest 
me,” Hero and Leander (Charles Harford Lloyd)—accompanist, Mr 
Ernest Kiver—Mrs Wilson-Osman and Mr Frank Holt, pupils of Mr 
Fiori ; Andante con moto and Allegro ma non troppo, from Sonata 
in F minor, Op. 57, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Florence Harrop, 
pupil of Mr ¥ B. Lang Song, ‘‘The Night Bird” (Francesco 
Berger)—accompanist, Mr Septimus B. Webbe, Sterndale Bennett 
Scholar—Miss Dora Barnard, pupil of Mr W. H. Cummings ; Scherzo 
(MS.), violin (Arthur E, Godfrey, student)—Mr H. C. Tonking, 
pupil of Mr Davenport and Mr Sainton ; Notturno, ‘‘ Mezza notte,” 
Marta (Flotow)—accompanist, Mr C. 8. Macpherson—Miss Eddison, 
Miss Annie Dwelley, Mr Henry Yates and Mr Vaughan Edwardes, 
pupils of Mr Duvivier. 

The next Students’ Concert of Chamber Music will take place in 
St James’s Hall at half-past two o'clock on Friday, May 22, at 
which all students are required to be present, and they will not be 
allowed to leave the hall till the concert be ended. 

ee eres 
THE CITY TEMPLE CONCERTS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Srr,—I have just seen your issue of May 2, in which a paragraph 
appears relative to the unfavourable reception given by the audience 
to the ‘‘ celebrated” juvenile violinists, Holden Brothers, at a 
concert here on April 23. I shall make no comment upon their 
performance, but I wish to deny in the strongest terms that the 
concert was ‘‘ brought to an untimely end.” The proceedings were 
conducted to the close with the utmost quietness, every item on the 
programme being given except those to which the Holden’s names 


were attached.— Yours truly, E. MINsHALL, 
Director of the City Temple Free Concerts, 








Mr F. A. Marshall writes to M. T., of The Daily News: ‘In 
your notice of my marriage with Miss Ada Cavendish, you describe 
me as ‘editor of the Lyceum version of Hamlet.’ Will you allow 
me to say that the credit of that production belongs to Mr Irving, 
the arrangement being entirely his own, and differing in several 
important points from the arrangement of the play as proposed by 
me in my ‘Study of Hamlet’? All the share I had in it was to 
write the _— explaining some of the most characteristic features 


of the production.” 











* With whom this subject is a second study. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


At the second Richter concert a Symphony by Haydn, who com- 
posed a hundred and twenty-five symphonies, was played with 
marked success, Herr Richter is as well versed in the classical as 
in the modern masters, and his audience evidently relished music 
so contrasting with what he usually gives them, Haydn is a good 
set-off to Wagner, and the concerts will lose nothing by such a 
judicious introduction of variety. Liszt’s ‘‘ Mephisto Waltzer,” in 
the same programme, are eccentriv nocturnal emanations from a 
marsh of commonplace. The Meistersinger Overture, the “Siegfried 
Idyll,” and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony complete the list of works 
performed at the second concert. The programme of the third 
comprised three works more or less unfamiliar. These were Beet- 
hoven’s cantata, Meerestille und gliickliche Fahrt, Brahms’ setting of 
a fragment from Goethe’s Harz reise im Winter, and a Fantasia by 
the Russian composer, Glinka, whose music is less known in England 
than his name. About the cantata, the programme-book might 
have been expected to say something, but curiosity on this point 
was doomed to disappointment, and the Richter choir sang out of 
tune. Brahms’ so-called Rhapsody, written for alto solo, maie 
chorus, and orchestra, takes the listener to the depths of gloom. 
Miss Lena Little sang the solo part, and, with a fine voice, gave 
emphatic expression to the sombre strains. ‘‘ Komarinskaja,” the 
fantasia by Glinka, is characterized by a refreshing naiveté. A 
spirited performance of Beethoven’s Second Symphony brought this 
concert to an end. On Monday we are to have a Concert-Overture 
by Eugene D’Albert, a Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt (not yet heard 
in England), the introduction to the third act of Die Meistersinger, 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony, and Schumann’s Overture, 
Manfred.—}p. 


—— 0—— > 


BOW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
OsBORNE’s GRAND Dvo FoR PIANOFORTE AND ORGAN. 

On Saturday last, an excellent concert was given by the choir of 
the Institute under the direction of Mr W. G. McNaught, assisted 
by Mr G. A. Osborne and Mr E. H. Turpin. The chief vocal items 
were :—an extensive selection from Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon ; Sir 
George Macfarren’s part-songs, “‘ Sands of Dee,” and ‘‘ Break, Break, 
Break ;” and the fragments of Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, 
Loreley. These numbers were admirably sung, and left nothing 
more to be desired as to tone and expression. Miss Marianne Fenna 
gave the solo satisfactorily in Mendelssohn’s Loreley, and contributed 
Donizetti’s cavatina, ‘‘O luce di quest’ anima,” to the vocal 
numbers. The instrumental pieces were Auber’s Masaniello over- 
ture, and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Marche pour la Presentation des Drapeaux,” 
both skilfully played on the organ by Mr Turpin. But the most 
interesting feature of the concert was the performance of a Grand 
Duo concertante for the pianoforte and organ, by Mr G. A. Osborne. 
The work, Op. 60, was originally composed as a Sextuor for piano, 
flute, oboe, horn, violoncello, and double-bass, some years ago, and was 
dedicated by its author to William II., King of the Netherlands. It 
has been frequently performed on the continent ; onthe occasion when 
it was played by the composer, assisted by the principal artists of 
the Italian opera band, at one of Balfe’s concerts in London, it 
attracted very considerable attention. Since then, it has fallen out 
of notice ; it is not easy for an Englishman to get a classical work of 
this magnitude done at a concert. To our apathy and lack of 
appreciation of the sterling merit that is in our midst, be this said. 
The Sestet has, consequently, been unjustly neglected, but this is 
hardly likely to obtain in the future. The composer has made a 
fresh arrangement of it, to the extent of putting together the parts 
of the five instruments which accompany the pianoforte, and now 
the work is available in duet form, either the organ or harmonium 
supplying the place of these instruments. This was the edition 
played cn Saturday last, Mr Osborne rendering the original piano- 
forte part intact, with the grace, power, and artistic finish which 
has always characterized his playing. The work is in four move- 
ments. It opens with an Allegro in E minor, an energetic movement, 
tempered by a melodious section in the major, affording a good con- 
trast to the general bold tone. The Andante is a cantabile piece of 
writing in G, 6-8 time. It has a well defined subject, through 
which peeps out occasionally the Irish origin of its author. The 
pianoforte part here is a rich tissue of embroidery decking the solo 
instrument, which adorns and answers the various phrases of the 
wind and strings. In the Scherzo is an ingenious canon, melodious, 
and yet so artfully constructed that its learning lies concealed, 
rather than forces itself into prominence. The succeeding trio is a 
charming conception, its suave theme supplying an effective foil to the 
impetuous scherzo. The finale will probably most please the 
musician. This is a very original movement, forcible, laid out for 
the instruments with much skill and knowledge of their resources, 





while the pianoforte part is just what might have been expected 
from an experienced master of the instrument. A clever little 
Fughetta in this deserves attention on account of its clear incisiveness 
and happy blending of parts. Some florid passages on the pianoforte 
against holding chords for the other instruments, bring the Sestet to 
a brilliant conclusion. There were twelve hundred people in the hall, 
and on the platform were seen the familiar faces of many well-known 
musicians, Dr Hopkins and Mr Higgs among the number. If Mr 
Osborne’s reception was warm when he ascended the platform to 
play, it was tumultuous when he had achieved his task, and he was 
again called back to receive the plaudits of a delighted audience, 
The work was evidently highly appreciated, each movement meeting 
with marked approval, and the instruments went admirably together, 
as might be expected from two such artist players. It is announced 
that the Duo is to be repeated at the Brixton Hall. Considering 
how few pieces of this nature there are available for concert 
purposes, and the facility and effectiveness with which they can be 
given on piano and harmonium, it is to be hoped that a fresh arrange- 
ment of so excellent a work will be rey with this object in 
view, and the Sestet not be allowed to lie forgotten for another 
twenty years. T. L. Sourueate. 
—=faree 


MR CHARLES HALLE’S CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS, 


Mr Charles Hallé resumed his recitals last Saturday afternoon, 
his seat of action this year being Prince’s Hall. The works per- 
formed were Schumann’s sublime Trio in G minor, in which Mr 
Hallé was associated with Mdme Norman-Néruda and Herr Franz 
Néruda; Brahms’ Trio in C major; a Sonata (heard for the first 
time) by Niels Gade, for piano and violin ; and Beethoven’s Fifteen 
Variations and Fugue, in E flat, Op. 35, for piano alone. The last- 
mentioned work, although seldom played, is none the less familiar 
with the public, from the fact of the leading theme being the 
identical one to the finale of the ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony. Played in 
Mr Hallé’s usual masterly style, its success was inevitably great. 
Schumann’s Trio—too seldom heard, with the exception of once 
during a whole season of Monday Popular Concerts, when its per- 
formance serves as a ‘‘refresher” to the public mind that it really 
exists—was heard last Saturday to the fullest advantage, the im- 
measurable beauties of the work standing out with greater force 
than usual, especially in the opening movement, wherein the leading 
motive, like the crest of an ocean wave, rolls on, blown from the 
inspired zodiac of its great creator. The ensemble of the three 
artists already mentioned was particularly remarkable in this 
movement and created the most agreeable impression over the finest 
of Schumann’s trios. Of the Sonata by Gade little can be said 
in eulogy of a work whose only merit lies in a certain pretty and 
pon inspiration and national colour that is more noticeable in 
the opening allegro di molto; the other two movements, an 
andante and an allegro con espressione, both fanciful in their way, 
were received with much ‘applause on the part of the audience. 
—C. D. 


—_——o——— 


M. GOUNOD AND MRS WELDON. 

The announcement that the great French composer has been sen- 
tenced to pay Mrs Weldon £10,000 damages has, a correspondent 
says, caused a great sensation in Paris. In the Matin there appears 
an account of a conversation on the subject between M. Gouno and 
a rédacteur of that journal. After expressing bitter regret that he 
had wasted so many years in England with Mrs Weldon, M. Gounod 
explained that he believed he had found in her an apostle of musical 
art, and an enthusiastic admirer of his works. As to the judgment 
just pronounced, M. Gounod called it “simply monstrous. The 
calumnious article which was attributed to the inspiration of M. 
Gounod was, he affirmed, not seen by him until two months after it 
appeared, when it so irritated and annoyed him that he was on the 

oint of demanding satisfaction in the usual way from its author, 
Ne Albert Wolff. The judgment of the English tribunal could not, 
he affirmed, be executed in France, and if Mrs Weldon should 
attempt to get it ratified by the French courts, he should look for- 
ward with confidence to the issue. He had not put himself to any 
trouble in regard to Mrs Weldon’s suit, but the directors of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, where Mors et Vita is about to be 
produced, had simply instructed Mr Lyttelton to appear, so that 
judgment might not go by default. M. Gounod declared that he 
should not now go to Birmingham to conduct the first performance 
of — et Vita, and would, indeed, never again set foot in England. 
—Globe. 








Mdme Catherine Penna has returned to London after a tour of 
‘* brilliant successes ” in the provinces, in oratorio, &c. 
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A CRUEL HOAX, 
To the Editor of the ‘‘ Malvern News.” 

S1r,—My attention has been drawn to the fact that on the 2nd 
of April last a letter, purporting to be written by me, as director 
of this college, and enclosing a document purporting to be a 
diploma of the college, granting the degree of Bachelor of Music, 
was addressed to Mr Richard West, of Malvern Link. The letter 
also contained a notice to be read in the parish church of Malvern 
Link by the Vicar, and a subsequent letter, also purporting to be 
written and signed by me, enclosed a pattern of a Bachelor’s hood. 
It appears that the said notice was publicly read in church on 
Easter Day, and that Mr West publicly wore the hood. I now 
beg to inform you that no diploma has been granted by this 
college to Mr West, nor has any letter been addressed by me to 
him until that in which I first inquired whether the circumstances 
above related had occurred, and that, in fact, letter, diploma, and 
hood, were an absurd and cruel hoax played off upon Mr West 
and upon the Vicar of Malvern Link, by some person or persons 
unknown, I shall be obliged by your giving this statement 
prominence in your paper ; and I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Grorce Grove, 
Director Royal College of Music. 
Kensington Gore, London, 8. W., 
May 5, 1885. 
—o— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

St PererspurGH.—A thirteen-year-old pianist, Eugen Holiday, a 
upil of Professor Wdlfel’s at the Conservatory of Music, gave his 
first concert a short time since in the Petrowski Rooms. Amon 
other things he played “ Variations,” Rameau; “Orage” an 
‘* Ruisseau,” Henselt; ‘‘ Prelude in D flat,” and ‘‘ Prelude in C 
minor,” Chopin; ‘‘Sonata in C sharp minor,” Beethoven; 
‘‘Liebestraum,” ‘Chant Polonais,” and ‘‘ Faust Waltz,” Franz 
Liszt. Being much S cacmpeges he added to the above Schumann’s 
‘‘ Arabeske ” and Weber's ‘‘ Perpetuum Mobile.” At the conclusion 
I ait there was a loud call for his instructor, Professor 

élfel. 

AntwerP.—The Cantata, or Feestzang, at the opening of the 
International Exhibition was executed by an orchestra of 190 per- 
formers—including six lady violinists—supported by the great 
organ, The chorus consisted of 384 female, 408 male, and 434 
children’s voices. The libretto is written by M. Jan Van Beers, and 
the music by Peter Benoit. One portion of the work is entitled the 
“* Flemish Sanctus,” which, as the public were informed, “consists 
of three exclamations, introduced by crescendos, each emphasised by 
the firing off of acannon. Each discharge will be repeated by the 
cannon at St Anne’s Fort, and, at the third discharge, all the bells in 
the town will peal, and the final choral of the Feestzang will be 
played by trumpeters on the top of the tower of Notre Dame, and 
announce the Blyde Maere (glad tidings) to the town.” Unluckily, 
M. Benoit’s cannon, worked by electricity, would not go off, but with 
this exception, the performance was very successful. 

Brrtin.—At the Royal Operahouse, Mdme Minnie Hauk con- 
cluded her highly successful star-engagement by appearing as the 
heroine of Ch. Gounod’s Faust. She was warm y applauded 
throughout, several times recalled, and well nigh overwhelmed by 
innumerable bouquets and floral offerings generally. The gifted 
lady was ably supported by Mdmes Lammert and Gotze, as Martha 
and Siebel respectively, and by Herren Rothmiill, Krolop, and 
Schmidt, as Faust, Mephisto, and Valentin.—Mdlle Schién made, as 
Aennchen in Der Freischiitz, her first a pearance on any stage, and 
got on as well as could be expected under the circumstances ; but 
the Royal Operahouse is not the proper place for the immature 
efforts of novices.—After being a most useful member of the com- 
pany for a long series of years, Mdlle Horina has taken her farewell 
of the public, and retired on a well-earned pension. For her last 
appearance she chose the part of Fatima in Weber’s Oberon.—The 
— season at Kroll’s Theater was inaugurated by a highly satis- 
ee performance of Nicolai’s Lustige Weiber von Windsor, Mdlle 

orson, from the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar, and a stranger to 
. — audience, sustaining very creditably the part of Frau Fluth. 
: € company may justly be termed a good one. The conductor is 
pepe ws: Gotze.—The programme at the last concert this season of 

: Z oyal Orchestra comprised Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, pre- 
o ed by R. Schumann’s Overture to Genoveva and Spohr’s Violin 
pe asin No. 8. The singers in the first-named work were Mdlles 

~~ Lammers, Herren Niemann and Betz. The chorus was 
made up of the St Cecilia Association, members of Stern’s Vocal 





Association, the Choral School of Stern’s Conservatory, and the 
Chorus of the Royal Operahouse. Professor de Ahna was the solo 
violinist.—After playing a prominent part in musical matters for 
eighteen years, Herr Bilse has retired, and next season a new con- 
ductor will take his place at the Popular Symphony Concerts in the 
Concerthaus. On the last occasion of his wielding the conductor's 
stick, Herr Bilse received convincing proofs of the high esteem in 
which he is held. Shortly before the conclusion of the concert, Herr 
Denicke, of the Theatre Royal, spoke a valedictory poem; three 
gentlemen, deputed by a number of the veteran’s admirers, pre- 
sented him with a magnificent table-service, and the Eulenspiegel 
Association with a Silver Lyre, while the audience seemed as if they 
would never tire of applauding him. In honour of the occasion, 
the Emperor Wilhelm conferred on him the Order of the Red Eagle 
(third class), and the Crown Prince sent his portrait with an auto- 
graphic inscription. 

BrussELs.—M. Verdhurt, the new manager of the Théatre de la 
Monnaie, has accepted Gwendoline, a dramatic legend in two acts 
and three tableaux, book by Catulle Mendés, music by Emmanuel 
Chabrier, composer of ‘‘ Espaiia ” and ‘‘ La Sulamite,” performed at 
the Lamoureux Concerts, Paris. Gwendoline will be produced 
immediately after Henri Litolff's Templiers.--A new comic opera, 
Le Moutier de Saint-Guignolet, has been brought out at the Théatre 
des Galeries Saint-Hubert, and scored a success. The book, by MM. 
Bisson and Bureau-Jattiot, is interesting, and the music, due to the 
pen of M. Toulmouche, a pupil of the Tate Victor Massé’s, if not 
eminently original, is bright and pleasing. 

GenevaA.—The brilliant success of the concert given on Saturday, 
May 2, by the talented harpist, M. Dante Jandelli, deserves to be 
recorded. It is impossible, however, for us to go into details of the 

erformances of Mdlles Vuillaume, Lopier, MM. Séran, Rey, 

arndorff, Banti, Montobbio, and Remondini. The principal piece in 
the programme was Mr Charles Oberthiir’s fine concertino for harp. 
In this classical composition M. Jandelli exhibited the perfection of 
his execution combined with pure expression and a thorough com- 
mand of nuances. To this difficult piece, played by the harpist with 
rare talent, succeeded ‘‘ Le Songe”’ and the ‘‘ Soirée en Mer,” two 
compositions by his master, M. Lorenzi, Professor of the Harp at the 
Conservatoire of Florence. The concert terminated by M. Jandelli 
playing ‘‘ La Danse des Sylphes,” and, in response to an encore, 
‘La Tyrolienne,” by Thomas. 

GEORGETOWN (DEMERARA).—A ‘‘smoking” concert is something 
new in Demerara. The Assembly Rooms were fitted up for the 
occasion somewhat in music-hall fashion. The hour fixed for the 
opening of the entertainment was eight o’clock, and shortly after- 
wards Mr D. C. Cameron, who had consented to preside, took his 
seat at the chief table. There was at that time in the room quite a 
large company, comprising citizens of all ranks, from an honourable 
down to an office-boy, and of all ages as well, from the potent, 
grave, and reverend seigniors whose silvery locks adorned the chair- 
man’s table, to the rising youth of Water Street. All were not 
devotees of the weed, but the smokers decidedly preponderated. A 
striking figure in the gathering was that of a well-known legal 
magnate, who, on his appearance in the room in the evening dress of 
an Anglo-Indian, was greeted with a round of applause. Anglo- 
Indian evening dress, it may be as well to explain for the benefit of 
the uninitiated, consists of white garments, but a conspicuous 
feature of the Indian attire is the silk sash around the waist. The 
sash worn by the gentleman referred to was of considerable propor- 
tions and of rich scarlet, and, as may be supposed, the wearer was 
for a time the observed of all observers. The company broke up 
about 11 p.m., after having spent a thoroughly enjoyable evening. 








Mpme Curisttne Nitssoy.—The action brought by Mdme 
Christine Nilsson against the estate of her late husband, M. 
Rouzaud, for the recovery of a sum of £9,960 sterling, which she 
had advanced to him during his lifetime, came on for hearing before 
the First Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine. The money 
had been sunk in the purchase of a share in a stockbroker’s business, 
of some landed property in France, and of Russian bonds and 
Panama shares. The case was adjourned fora week. M. Rouzaud 
was a stockbroker’s clerk without fortune when he was married, in 
1872, to the celebrated singer, who had saved £32,000. Mdme 
Nilsson was, according to the marriage settlement, to retain com- 
plete control of her own money. M. Rouzaud died about three 
years ago in a lunatic asylum. We are informed that if Mdme 
Nilsson gains her case she intends to make a present of the money to 
the married sister of her late husband, her motive in bringing the 
action being to prevent the large sum in dispute from falling into the 
hands of the other members of the family. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratom.—In the notice of the Inventions Exhibition which ap 
peared in the Musical World last week (page 292) for ‘‘ besides a 
cornet room designed exclusively for practical trials,” read ‘‘ a concert 
room,” &c, 








DEATH. 
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JAMES WILLIAM DAVISON. 
Born October 5th, 1813. Died March 24th, 1885. 


A brave and gentle heart 
Right nobly loved of yore: 
A mighty brain 
With lightest chain 
Held men in bond ; the gladdest those 
Most closely drawn. Where are these now ? 
Gone ! gone for evermore ! 


From mirthful lips poured forth 
Words fraught with ancient lore : 
Full joyous jest 
Gave added zest 
To thoughts that burned with god-like fire. 
These warmed the soul : where are they now? 
Gone ! gone for evermore ! 


The love that cheers the life 
Of worker, young or hoar, 
In boundless streams, 
With brightest gleams 
Of golden sunshine, rained on all 
Who needed it. Where is it now ? 
Gone ! gone for evermore ! 


We, who in sorrow mourn 
That he has gone before, 
Would serve him best, 
If in his quest 
Of goodness, truth, and beauty, we 
Employed our strength, for he is now 
Gone ! gone for evermore ! 


May 7th, 1885, T, J. DupENEy. 











MEYERBEER’S LAST SCORE.’ 
Il, 
(Continued from page 288. ) 

In eostacies with the subject, satisfied with himself, and feeling 
more and more inclined for composition, he now talked of writing 
an overture. I lost no time in apprising my friend Barbier of the 
fact, as being a direct reply to his unfavourable prognostications, 
but his sceptical humour would retract nothing. “Pooh!” was 
his reply, “ you will see that, after all, he will manage to get the 
whole of the counterpane for himself.”—* At any rate, you will 
perhaps grant,” I said, “ that an overture is performed before the 
curtain goes up, and that the public who come to hear it will, since 
they are in the theatre, be obliged to listen to the piece.” —“ How 
innocent you are, my dear Blaze, and how little you know your 
M-yerbeer ! Will you make a bet ?”—“ What is it ?”—“ Why, 
sinply that he will let you begin and open fire alone, while he will 
plice his overture between the fourth and the fifth act, that is to 





* From Le Temps, 








say, immediately before the interlude, and so as to show you that 
no one save himself has anything to do with the matter : 


‘¢ ¢Et moi j’aurai servi de héraut a sa gloire.’ 


Recollect that line from Esther, in which old Lafon used to say, 
‘ta sa gloire,’ to place his orthography beyond suspicion in the 
minds of the clever gentlemen of the orchestra.” 

Barbier did not know how correct his prediction was. Some 
weeks afterwards, being in London with Meyerbeer during the 
season, I did not fail to lead him back to the subject of the over- 
ture, and was beginning to thank him warmly for having consented 
to modify his programme, when he interrupted me with the words: 
“ Undeceive yourself ; I have modified nothing; I have merely 
written a very exhaustive overture, embracing in their various 
aspects the life and work of my hero.”—“ Just so; La Roumat 
and I did not ask you to do more.”—“ Yes, but you asked me to 
put the overture at the commencement of the performance, This 
would be opposed to my zsthetic views, as the effect I want to 
produce is not a melodramatic effect, but a sort of irradiation 
suddenly bursting forth at a given point, amid the musical silence 
of the evening. I place my overture, therefore, before the 
interlude, and I do not want the public up to that point to hear a 
sound. Understand me distinctly : were anyone to twne but a single 
violin in the orchestra, all my combinations would be ruined.” 

I had to take all or nothing; gradually a mere accessory was 
absorbing the principal thing ; what would become of the piece 
side by side with an interlude which kept constantly increasing ? 
There was no denying one fact: in my ardour to serve the 
Master, in my feverish passion for the ideal, a passion which then 
held sway, and, I do not blush to confess, still holds sway 
over me, I had written a separate drama within my own drama, 
so that, to compose his music, Meyerbeer did not even require to 
know my piece. “I will read it when I have finished my score,” 
he said to me at the beginning of the business: “ at present what 
could I learn from it? Am I not aware that your first four acts 
must necessarily pave the way for my interlude? As for the fifth 
act, that is wholly and solely your affair, and I have confidence in 
you.” So he composed his music blindfolded, and became 
acquainted with my drama only on the day I became acquainted 
with his score. 

“* Ems, 31st August, 1861. 

“You have written to say, my dear friend, that you will, 
perhaps, pay me a short visit here in Ems ; that would be charming, 
for at present it is most important that I should be acquainted with 
the piece as finished, that I may know in what manner the acts pre- 
ceding that for which I have er music lead up to, and justify 
the character of my score such as I have written it in accordance 
with the general plan which you merely indicated to me.” 


I saw him at Ems one morning about the early part of 
September. Having just breakfasted, we were chatting about the 
Boulevards and indulging in the thousand scraps of green-room 
and stage gossip, of which he was so fond in his intervals of 
leisure, when he said: “ By the bye, how about La Jeunesse de 
Goethe?” “Ah! I think it is time for me to read it you, is not 
it?” I replied. , : 

He went up to his rooms and I fetched my manuscript. During 
the first three acts, he remained earnest and attentive, without 
stirring; in the fourth, he was moved; in the fifth, his eyes were 
filled with tears, and, when I finished reading, he shook me by 
the hand, observing that my drama had no need of his music ; 
but, he added, as the latter was written, we might as well use it. 
Rising from his seat, he took from his strong-box the mysterious 
volume, which he laid on the piano and which I turned over at my 
ease. It was complete, finished, and initialed, with flourish and all. 
First came an introduction derived from the very sources of the 
life of the drama—recollect the famous interlude in the Africaime 
—and leading up, not as has been stated, to Goethe's sleep but to 
that state of reverie which disposes us to visions. A prey to the 
sad conflicts of his youth, the poet collects his thoughts and 
questions himself. The reader remembers, perhaps, the scene 
when Rousseau, pursued by a doubt, hurls his knife at a tree and 
leaves Fate to decide : if the blade penetrates the wood, that will 
mean, yes; if it falls on the ground, no, This playing at heads 
or tails with Fate had struck me, and, when the subject of an 
interlude was broached, the notion again cropped up, justified, as 
it was, by the numerous affinities which connect Goethe and 
Rousseau. Undecided and battered by the storm, Goethe is 
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suffering; he reflects ; which will carry the day, his love or his 
vocation? After all, too, when he examines the matter seriously, 
what is this vocation which everyone is flinging at him? If it 
really exists, let it speak ; let it declare itself. At this moment, 
music raises her voice, and, while she does so, the back of the stage 
is peopled with visions ; each word of Goethe calls up a phantom 
which tears him from actuality; the future drives away the 
present. In vain does he endeavour to resist and struggle for the 
treasure which he possesses and which fills him with transport. 
Music cries to him: “ Forward, forward ! forget this idyll; mix 
with men; see the world.” She tells him of Italy and the Coli- 
seum; of Greece and the Parthenon; of the Roman Elegies ; of 
Tasso; of Iphgenia in Tauris; of the Erl-King; and Mignon. 
She works on his feelings, she dazzles and strikes him with amaze- 
ment, thus leading him, from mirage to mirage, up to Marguerite, 
the supreme apparition of his dream, which ends amid the strains 
of the organ accompanying the grand scene of the cathedral, 
realized in all its entirety, with the “ Hosannah” from the Second 
Part of Faust, All this, I repeat, was complete and palpable: 
ber scriptus. 
(To be continued. ) 


—o—- 





FERDINAND HILLER. | 


Ferdinand Hiller died at Cologne on Sunday, May 10. In him 
the world of music has lost one of its most distinguished ornaments, 
a man who, during a long and honourable career, had been eminent 
turn by turn as pianist, composer, conductor, and, finally, as chief 
of a music school which, under his direction, became one of the most 
famous in Germany. Born, like Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and so 
many illustrious musicians (at least among those who have adorned 
the present century), of Jewish parents, Hiller, like them, was a 
severe eclectic, and such were his surroundings, and such his faculty 
of assimilation, that, without any marked originality of his own, he 
could scarcely help undergoing the influence, one after another, of a 
number of different composers. His parents, who were in prosperous 
circumstances, lived at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where Ferdinand 
was born in the year 1811. His musical talent manifested itself at 
an early age, and after he had studied the violin for a time under a 
local professor, he was sonuete as a pupil by one of the greatest 
pianists of the day, John Nepomuk Hummel. With Hummel he 
went, in his seventeenth year, to Vienna, and here was taken by his 
master to see Beethoven—then in his last illness, and almost on the 
point of death, Of his interview with the great composer, Hiller 
has left an interesting account in his collection of musical sketches 
called Aus dem Tonleben. From Vienna he returned to Frankfort, 
where he remained a few months, and then started for Paris—at 
that time the musical centre of the whole world. At Paris he re- 
mained seven years, with Cherubini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
Chopin, and Heine for his intimate friends. Here he played in 
public—probably introducing it for the first time—Beethoven’s great 
Concerto in E flat, the so-called ‘‘Emperor.” Here, too, towards 
the end of his stay, he held those delightful ‘conversations with 
Rossini” which he afterwards published in a volume, and which 
certainly throw more light on the incidents of Rossini’s life, his 
Views of the musical art, and his manner of working, than do many 
of his formal biographies.. Mendelssohn was another great composer 
with whom Hiller was fully in sympathy ; and if he was indebted to 
Rossini for the opportunity of bringing out at Milan his opera of 
Komilda, he owed to Mendelssohn the production at Leipsic of his 
oratorio on the subject of The Destruction of Jerusalem. The former 
of these works met with no success, but the latter made the tour of 
Continental Europe. Hiller composed, moreover, for the piano, for 
io oteng quartet, and for the orchestra, and probably no work of 

is is better known in England than his Pianoforte Concerto in F 
Sane, mine. His chief aversion was the music of Wagner.— 
rd, 











1) : Z 
me. Hote. METROPOLE.—Next Monday the Hotel Métropole will 
ti a opened with a grand military concert in aid of the Egyp- 
Pris ar Fund, at which their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
i — of Wales will be present. This gigantic hotel has extensive 
bc _ to Northumberland Avenue and Whitehall Place, and 
pe ei - of its extent may be formed from the fact that the bed- 
os a “ number some 600, while the grand salle, the banqueting 
thor and other dining-rooms, afford accommodation for about a 

ousand persons to dine at one time, 





CONCERTS. 

Miss Emma Barnetr.—Few of our native pianists enjoy a reputa- 
tion so well justified as that achieved by this young lady, and at her 
annual concert a series of performances may invariably be looked for 
in the highest degree capable and instructive. Her skill as an 
executant is not surpassed by any of her contemporaries whose 
sympathies with the better schools of pianoforte music are in 
accordance with her own; but her exceptional qualities as an 
intelligent expositor of the best masters are too well known to need 
a fresh certificate ; it is sufficient to say that Miss Emma Barnett 
has won for herself an assured place among the most eminent pianists 
of her country, enjoying, also, that undeniable professional repute 
wherein lies her chief and most honourable distinction. At her 
recital on Monday afternoon last, at Princes’ Hall, the programme 
was necessarily of a mixed character, but it was carefully compiled 
in view of the diversified tastes of a miscellaneous auditory of 
patrons and friends, but the pieces were representative of their kind, 
and were therefore acceptable. The only excerpt from Beethoven 
was the ‘ Moonlight” Sonata, and that from Handel the air from 
the suite de pieces, popularly known as the ‘‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith.” The ‘Variations Sérieuses” of Mendelssohn, the 
‘* Ballade” in G minor of Chopin, the ‘‘ Warum?’ from the Fantasie- 
stiicke of Schumann, a ‘‘ Wiegenlied ” by Henselt, and a pair of the 
extravagances of Liszt, afforded a plentiful round of contrasts in 
which much consummate accomplishment was requisite to illustrate 
the bizarre and the fantastic as well as the more sober utterances of 
the choicer inspirations of art. To all the emergencies of the 
moment, however, Miss Emma Barnett was equal, and that potency 
of hand, equability of touch, and finished grace which account for 
the artistic credit she has so deservedly earned were uniformly 
revealed. Certain specialities of the programme may incidentally be 
mentioned, namely, a group of Mr John Francis Barnett’s charming 
drawing-room pieces and a Gavotte by Miss Emma Barnett herself. 
The quaint and exhilayating rhythm of the latter moved the audience 
to the encore point, and its repetition was obviously welcome. The 
vocalists were Miss Carlotta Elliot and Miss Clara Myers, and the 
accompanist Mr Giuseppe Dinelli.—H. 

Mr GrorGE GEAR’s Concert.—( From an occasional Contributor. ) 
—On the evening of the 5th inst. Mr George Gear’s Annual Concert 
took place at St pong Hall. The programme was sustained by 
the bénéficiaire, the Misses Annie Albu, Hilda Coward, Damian, 
Adelina Dinelli; MM. Orlando Harley, North Home, and Charles 
Oberthiir. Miss Nellie Chaplin and Mr Henry Parker were the 
accompanists. The concert opened with a duet, piano and violin, 
on Les Huguenots, brilliantly rendered by the Misses Chaplin and 
Dinelli. Miss Hilda Coward sang Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Roberto, tu che 
adoro” effectively, but we should have preferred the French wording 
of the song. Mr Harley, who possesses a good tenor voice, gave 
‘*When the orb of day ” (Weber) with considerable taste. We are 
accustomed to look for something from the pen of Mr G. Gear, and 
our wishes were met in a pianoforte solo, ‘‘ Andante con Variazioni,” 
and ‘* Rondo-Finale ” from Sonata in C minor, a work quite up to 
the usually high standard of his compositions. Mr Gear’s appear- 
ance on this occasion in the capacity of vocalist gave a new interest 
to his audience, and they who have watched the career of this young 
artist from the outset must be gratified at the discovery of his latent 
gift. Mr Gear has a rich baritone voice, and received a hearty 
recall after Gounod’s ‘*‘ Au bruit des lourds marteaux.” Miss Damian 
sang, with artistic feeling, ‘‘The Golden Thread ” (Gounod) and 
“‘The old Journal,” words and music by George Gear (recalled). 
‘“‘Ernani involami” was brilliantly sung by Miss Albu, and Mr 
North Home sang “ Bon soir” (Denza) with much expression. An 
effective concertstiick for harp and pianoforte (Oberthiir) was played 
in a masterly style by the composer and the concert giver.—Ars. 

Tue third season of the iaeved Harmonic Society terminated 
on Friday, May 8, with a conversazione at Princes Hall, when the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours were 
thrown open to visitors. In the hall two short cantatas, The Dream 
(by the late Sir Michael Costa) and 7'he Feast of Adonis (by Adolf 
Jensen) were given. The chorus of the society took part in both 
works, the solo vocalists being Mdmes Mary Beare, Gill Smith, 
Eleanor Rees, Messrs Iver McKay and Musgrove Tufnail. Mr 
W. C. Hann played the violoncello obbligato to fr Edward Lloyd’s 
singing of Piatti’s song, ‘‘Awake, awake,” also two solos, (a) Noc- 
turne , * Lachner, and (b) ‘‘La Fileuse” by Dunkler. Mr Halleé’s 

erformance of Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp and ‘‘ L'Invitation & la 

Talse,” in addition to vocal pieces by Miss Griswold and Mr Santley, 
were fully appreciated by the audience. In the course of the even- 
ing Mr Alderman and Sheriff Whitehead delivered a short address, 
in which he regretted the absence of the Lord Mayor owing to his 
official duties, but stated that the interest the Corporation took in 
musical institutions of this country was amply proved by their 
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liberal expenditure in favour of the Guildhall School. The thanks 
of amateurs, he thought, were due to the society for bringing music 
of the highest description, past and present, especially the works of 
Handel, before the public, and renderingitin a most creditable manner, 
In conclusion, he congratulated the society on their artistic success, 
and, as he is led to believe, satisfactory financial position. The 
Princes Band, under the direction of Mr E. R. Terry, also played 
a selection of music in one of the galleries during the evening, the 
new supper-room being set apart for refreshments.—W. A. J. 

CrystaL Patacr. —Last Saturday afternoon a concert was given 
in the ordinary concert room, the programme of which comprised 
some very effective vocal and instrumental performances. The fine 
orchestra of the establishment, conducted by Mr Manns, was heard 
in Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell, Wagner's ‘‘Siegfried-Idyll,” 
and Berlioz’s arrangement of Weber's “‘ Invitation a la Valse.” M. 
Theodor Werner gave an effective rendering of the first movement of 
Paganini’s violin concerto, No. 1, and two short solo pieces. Mdme 
Biro de Marion sang, with much dramatic feeling, the soprano scena 
from Der Freischiitz, and with brilliant execution in variations by 
Proch. Signor Foli gave Sullivan’s song, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,” with 
impressive effect, and the Irish song, ‘‘ Father O'Flynn,” as arranged 
by Mr C. V. Stanford, with appreciative humour. Miss Alice Heale 
made a successful first appearance in songs by Blumenthal and 
Sullivan, and Mr J. D. Henderson was very favourably received in 
his rendering of a ballad by A. Lee, and an Irish national ditty. 
Both these vocalists are, we believe, students of the Guildhall School 
of Music.—D. N. 

ToYNBEE HALL, WHITECHAPEL.—The last of the present series of 
concerts, given here on Monday evening, for the ‘‘ benefit of the 
people,” was also the most successful. When these concerts—which 
are entirely free—were first instituted, the committee gave away 
twice as many seats as the room would hold, and then only suc- 
ceeded in getting together a very small audience. Now the story 
told is very different, and the room can scarcely hold the number of 
eager applicants for admission. Under the able and experienced 
management of Mr Francesco Berger, a high-class entertainment 
was provided, commencing with Beethoven’s Sonata in F, for piano 
and violin, admirably executed by him in conjunction with Herr 
Kummer. In the course of the evening Mdme Berger-Lascelles 
departed from her self-imposed retirement from public singing by 


am, the audience in Pinsuti’s ‘‘The beautiful City,” and joined 


Mr Iver McKay in a spirited rendering of Balfe’s duet, ‘‘The sailor 
sighs,” both of which the audience wanted to encore. Miss Beata 
Francis gave a charming rendering of Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” 
and that prince of amateurs, Mr Kensington, created a furore in Clay’s 
‘*Gipsy John.” Miss Locock, an amateur, and a pupil of Mr 
Francesco Berger, played in a masterly fashion a brilliant and 
difficult arrangement of national English melodies called ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle,” composed by her teacher, in which her exquisite touch and 
thorough command of the instrument found adequate means of 
display. That the services of all concerned were given gratuitously 
is not the only remarkable feature about this truly excellent 
entertainment. 

Miss Extse Wortu had a most successful concert at St James's 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 12th. The singers were Mdme 
Annetta Frances and Mdme Vera, Misses May Hughes, Ada Doyle, 
Clara Wollaston, Florence Mantell and Elise Worth, Messrs Victor 
Romilly, Henry Prenton and W. H. Webb ; the pianists were Miss 
Lizzie Spearing, Mr A. Sinclair Mantell and M. Henri Logé ; con- 
ductors, M, Henri Logé and Mr A. Sinclair Mantell. Want of space 
prevents us detailing the several performances, Such an attractive 
programme might well secure the attendance of a numerous as- 
semblage, but better testimony to the excellence of the varied selec- 
tions was supplied by the spontaneous expressions of delight and 
evidence of unrelaxed attention maintained throughout the concert. 
Applause freely bestowed has been seldom more deservedly obtained. 
We must specially mention the part-singing by Miss Worth, Miss 
Clara Wollaston, Mr Victor Romilly and Mr Henry Prenton, whose 
voices blended admirably, as well as that of Miss Ada Doyle, who 
rendered with _o expression Cowen’s beautiful song, ‘‘ Never 
again (encore ); Miss Elise Worth for ‘* Angels ever bright and 
fair,” and Miss May Hughes for ‘A dream of yore.” Ascher’s lovely 
duet, “ Life’s dream is o'er,” sung with perfect taste and due expres- 
sion by Miss Clara Wollaston and Mr Victor Romilly, gained a well 
deserved encore. Mr Victor Romilly gave, with his customary 
finish, ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay ” (encored) ; equally excellent was Miss 
Clara W ollaston in ‘‘The Banks of Allan Water,” who, in this 
instance, distinguished herself considerably, and obtained a legitimate 
success, the applause at the conclusion being hearty and continuous. 
The duet ‘‘ No, Sir,” by Mdme Vera and Mr Henry Prenton had to 
be repeated. M. Henri = and Mr Sinclair Mantell each con- 
tributed a pianoforte solo. Upon these two gentlemen the complete 
success of the concert depended in no slight degree, and the applause 





they received was as unanimous as it was deserved. Besides their 
solo performances, M. Logé and Mr Mantell accompanied the songs. 

MbLLE KLEEBERG gave a recital at St James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, when that accomplished pianist played a selection of music 
for pianoforte alone. Bach’s ‘‘Suite Anglaise” in A minor and 
Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor were very finely rendered ; the pro- 
gramme having been completed by shorter pieces selected from the 
works of Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Alkan, Brahms, 
Redon, Delibes, Grieg and Bizet. 

Herr Orro Pernicer’s second violin recital at Princes Hall on 
Tuesday, May 12th, had a special interest on account of the 
‘“‘ unearthing” of some hitherto unknown, or, at all events, long for- 
gotten old English violin music. These ‘‘ gems,” from which this 
accomplished violinist has brushed away the “‘ dust of ages,” will go 
far to prove that England can hold her own with the violin schools 
of Germany, Italy, and France. An Andante and Minuet (George 
Lang), a Duet for one performer (James Brooks), and an Air and Jig 
(Richard Jones), met with a warm reception. The curious title of 
the last piece may interest our readers : 

“¢ Chamber Airs’ for a Violin (and through Bass) consisting Both of 
Double and Single Stops. The Preludes being written (chiefly) in the Grace 
manner, &e, Being a Work very Improveing for this Instrument. Composed 
by Richard Jones. Opera (or work) the Second. 

“London: Printed for Wm. Smith, musical Instrument maker, at Corelli’s 
Head, against Norfolk Street, near St Clement's Church in the Strand.” 
Herr Peiniger was most admirably seconded by Miss Emily Shinner 
in the Sonata for two violins (Bach), the Andante (Spohr), and 
Serenade (Godard)—honoured by a recall. Herr Peiniger’s other 
contributions were ‘‘ Le Tombeau” (Leclair), ‘‘Am Sprinquell”’ 
(David), ‘* Bolero” (Moszkowski), and the “ Elégie” (Ernst). This last 
was so exquisitely played that the audience would not besatisfied with- 
out a repetition, which Herr Peiniger good-naturedly gave, although 
his energies must have been severely taxed. The recital was a com- 
plete success,—E. 8S, M. 

Mpme Pvzzi gave a matinée d’invitation at St George’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and regaled her friends with an enjoyable 
performance of Mr Randegger's two-act operetta, The Rival Beauties, 
the composer conducting. Mr Randegger’s work has had exceptional 
good fortune among the things of its kind. It was written more 
than twenty years ago, and instead of flitting, like a butterfly, 
through one season only, has been heard from time to time ever 
since, showing, indeed, the true vitality of merit. Having regard to 
this fact, it is surprising that the composer remains content with a 
solitary and now long-past effort. The pen which wrote The Rival 
Beauties so melodiously, with so much brightness and charm, should 
produce other works equally able to command applause. Perhaps 
Mr Randegger will recognize the logic of the conclusion just stated, 
and act upon it, As we are not now dealing with the operetta for 
the first time, reference to its performance and the success gained 
will suffice. Care had been taken to obtain an efficient cast, partly 
by drawing upon the resources of Mr Carl Rosa, through whom the 
co-operation of Miss Marian Burton (Lady Edith), and Mr Ben 
Davies (Sir Percy) was obtained. Mdlle Ida Corani (Alice), Mr Alic 
Marsh (Stephen Lynn), and Signor Novara (Dalaraine) composed a 
list of artists well able to give general satisfaction from a musical 
point of view. Dramatically the representation lacked finish, but 
this affected in no appreciable measure the enjoyment of an audience 
who listened with unflagging interest, and seemed disposed to encore 
every piece. The ladies above named acquitted themselves well, 
acting with intelligence and singing with skill ; Mr Ben Davies being 
in both respects a worthy compeer. The ponderous voice of Signor 
Novara gave effect to the music of the Smuggler, and the début of 
Mr Marsh as the Miller was not without promise. As the accom- 

animents were admirably played by Signor Bevignani and Signor 
isaccia, The Rival Beauties appeared under wholly favourable 
conditions. Its reception, as indicated above, could not have been 
more cordial.—D. 7’, 

THE recital season in the new music room at the “ Inventories” 
began on Wednesday, the 13th inst., with a performance on Messrs 
Collard’s concert pianoforte, given by Mr Oscar Beringer, which 
triumphantly vindicated the favourable acoustic conditions of the 
room. His performance was listened to by the audience with great 
demonstrations of satisfaction, the staccato study of Rubinstein being 
re-demanded. Later in the afternoon the qualities of Messrs 
Metzler & Co’s organ-piano and Mustel organ were displayed by 
Mr J. M. Coward and Mr H. M. Higgs, Mr Andrew Levey also per- 
forming on one of that firm’s violins, The music room has sitting 
accommodation for four hundred, and will be one of the features ot 
the exhibition, as two performances are to take place dail in it. 
The Historical Concerts, the preliminary arrangements for which are 
now well advanced, will take place there, and also lectures on 
various instruments illustrated by suitable performances. 
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Buxton.—On Saturday evening, May 2nd, the first of the series of 
“ special popular Saturday evening concerts” under the conductor- 
ship of Mr Karl Meyder was given in the Concert Hall of the Pavilion. 
The vocalist was Miss Ada Doyle, contralto, of Albert and St 
James’s Halls. This we may remark—says The Buxton Herald— 
was Miss Doyle’s first appearance before a Buxton audience, which, 
it is well-known during the season, is one of the most musically 
critical in the country, and an artist must be thoroughly qualified 
and acquit herself with more than ordinary ability if she would win 
their appreciation. Miss Doyle, however, succeeded admirably. 
She possesses a voice rich, mellow, and of great compass, while her 
articulation is exceedingly clear and pleasing, and it was, therefore, 
no wonder that her various contributions called forth the deafening 
applause which was accorded, and we are sure she will be welcomed 
on any future occasion. The concert began with Schubert's overture 
to Rosamunde, followed by the waltz, ‘‘Traume auf dem Ocean” 
(Gung’l). Miss Ada Doyle then sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete” (Le Nozze 
di Figaro) with such effect that the audience loudly demanded an 
encore, to which, however, she did not respond. A selection from 
The Pirates of Penzance concluded the first part. In the second 
part, after the overture to Semiramide, Miss Doyle sang Cowen’s 
beautiful song, ‘‘Never Again,” in which she was particularly 
successful, and the audience showed their appreciation of her 
finished and sympathetic rendering of the song by again demanding 
an encore, to which she replied by repeating the last verse. Mr 
Caldicott’s song, ‘‘Turning the Tables,” by Miss Doyle, scored 
another success, and a most enjoyable concert was brought toa close 
by the March, ‘‘ Gamerra ” (Gung’l), 

Kryeston.—On Thursday evening, May 7th, Farmer’s fairy opera, 
Cinderella, was given at the Albany Hall, in aid of the Duchess of 
Albany and Princess Frederica branch of the National Aid Society. 
Of the performance we can on the whole speak in terms of the highest 
praise. The cast was as follows :— 

Prince Mirabel, Ms G, A, Colvill; Malatesta (his tutor), Mr A. E, Twiss; 
Baron Pomposo, Mr A. Barrett; Herald, Mr C. D. Barrett ; Cinderella, Miss 
José Sherrington ; Priscilla and Tabitha (her sisters), Miss Bruce and Miss 
Bradley ; Fairy Queen, Miss Farmer, 

Never has a more brilliant spectacle been witnessed in the Albany 
Hall, and rarely has such a fashionable audience assembled in Kings- 
ton. The name of Miss José Sherrington is so well known in musical 
circles that it is hardly necessary to say she sustained the title 
réle in a manner deserving the highest praise. Apart from her 
brilliant vocalization, Miss Sherrington’s conception of the character 
was very fine, the patient endurance and the winsome disposition of 
Cinderella being pourtrayed in the most vivid style. In the songs, 
Brightly, gaily, breaks the morn,” ‘ Here, in my gloom and weari- 
ness,” and especially in the beautiful composition, ‘‘What can he 
find to love,” Miss Sherrington sang with a refinement and expression 
that we have rarely heard surpassed. Mr G. A. Colvill, as Prince 
Mirabel, played with considerable skill, and displayed much histri- 
onic ability, as well as the possession of a tenor voice of good quality 
well under control. Miss Farmer, daughter of the composer, ap- 
peared Coguenties as the Fairy Queen, playing with dignity, and 
singing with the skill and taste of an accomplished artist. Miss Bruce 
and Miss Bradley acquitted themselves well as the sisters of Cinder- 
ella, Malatesta could not have been better impersonated than by Mr 
A. E. Twiss, and the Baron Pomposo was cleverly represented by 
Mr A. Barrett. The chorus of fairies performed their part with 
effect, and the ladies and gentlemen of the court could not have 
danced better or have conducted themselves with greater propriety 
had they been in a ball room at a royal palace. The accompaniments 
were rendered by a thoroughly efficient orchestra led by Mr W. R. 
Cave, and Mr John Farmer presided with ability at the pianoforte 
until the fourth act, when, having to leave, his place was efficiently 
occupied by Miss Mary Read, of the Cranes. The opera was pro- 
duced under the supervision of Mr Gilbert H. Betjemann, of the 
— oe bisa b sump management was perfect; and the 
rous duties of conductor were discharged i 
Mr Orton Bradley, arged in a faultless manner by 


Norwicu.—The concert annually given by the choristers of 
Norwich Cathedral to assist their holiday fund, in supercession of 
the old system of Christmas “boxes,” took place at Noverre’s 
Rooms, on Friday evening, May Ist. It was well attended ; the 
company including the Sheriff of Norwich (W. H. Dakin, Esq.). 
Kar Reinecke’s cantata for female voices and recitation, The 
Enchanted Swans, the subject of which is taken from Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tale, formed the first half of the programme ; the 
principal parts devolving upon Masters Claxton and Cozens, and the 
—— verses being well rendered by Mr Byron Foreman. The 

athedral organist, Mr F. ©, Atkinson, ably conducted, and had 








the assistance of Mr J. W. Meers (harmonium), Mr Johnson (piano- 
forte), and Mr Hardesty (violoncello). The second part of the pro- 
gramme was miscellaneous, the items including part music and songs 
by Mr H. J. Brookes and Mr W.N. Smith, a pretty part-song of 
Mr Brookes’ own composition, ‘‘Spring,” being warmly and 
deservedly encored ; Raff's trio, ‘‘ Spring in the land,” by the chor- 
isters ; Kiicken’s glee, ‘‘The Young Musicians,” by the lay clerks ; 
and Mr Eaton Faning’s part-song, ‘‘The Miller’s Wooing.” The 
concert was a decided success, being highly appreciated by the 
audience in general.—A classic pianoforte and violin recital, which 
will long be remembered, was given in the Agricultural Hall Assembly 
Room, on Wednesday evening, May 6th, by Mr Charles Hallé and 
Mdme Norman-Néruda. Mr Hallé’s masterly touch and finish—says 
The Norfolk Chronicle—with a marvellous force of expression and 
faultless execution, and the equal grace and brilliancy of Mdme 
Néruda’s manipulation of the violin, are so widely and well known 
that criticism is almost an impertinence. Every one of the contribu- 
tions by both artists was keenly appreciated and warmly applauded. 
Mdme Néruda had a recall at each appearance and kindly conceded 
an encore to the unbounded enthusiasm of the audience excited by 
her exquisite rendering of Bazzini’s Scherzo, ‘‘ La Ronde des lutins,” 
when she played, just as superbly, a Mazurka of Wieniawski’s. It 
is rarely that two hours at a concert have sped so swiftly away, and 
from the first to the last note not a seat was vacated. For this great 
musical treat the public are indebted to Messrs Howlett & Son, who, 
we trust, are well rewarded for their enterprise. 


——— Qa 


MDME MINNIE HAUK AT THE ROYAL OPERAHOUSE, 
BERLIN. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Writing in the National Zeitung, Dr Gumprecht says of the 
above gifted lady :— 

‘The other night we renewed our acquaintaince with Mdme 
Minnie Hauk’s impersonation of Thomas’s Mignon, and derived from 
it an uninterrupted series of the most pleasurable impressions. 
Thanks to its purer musical worth, the part offers incomparably 
freer scope for the exhibition of vocal ability than the character of 
Carmen, seasoned as the latter is with the pepper and salt of the 
latest dramatic realism. The lady was, perhaps, in a happier mood 
even thanusual. Untroubled melodiousness, virtuoso-like execution, 
ardent feeling, penetrating, and yet unobtrusive characterization— 
all these fine qualities were present in most captivating combination. 
How admirably apppropriate to the inmost spirit of the situation 
was, from the very Bret the soft veiled tone of voice. Of a truth, 
that was, indeed, the mournful bearing of misfortune, the language 
of one disinherited and repelled, who does not understand the world 
and is not understood by it. The audience felt as though out of every 
tone a pair of large, dark, disconsolate, childlike eyes were 
directing upwards to them their mysterious glance. Though the 
setting of ‘‘ Kennst du das Land” does not assuredly emanate from 
the Castalian spring, it lends itself on inspired lips to most delicate 
and most subtle executive art. Once more we are able, when hear- 
ing it, to indulge in all the charm of genuine bel can‘o ; in its effortless 
melodic flow, in the wave-like, ear-caressing play of the legato, 
crescendo, and decrescendo}; in the most varied dynamic and rhyth- 
mical gradations of light and shade. But, while dreamy yearning 
and corroding home-sickness raised their affecting lament, the voice 
preserved its quiet and noble character. Would that all fair singers 
were as averse as this lady to that detestable aural torment, the 
tremolo! In the bravura scene of the second act, the trump-card of 
the part, our Mignon gained an encore. Musically, as well as 
dramatically, the composer has here made extraordinary demands 
on the singer, but he has also prepared for her a rich reward, pro- 
vided only she carry out his intentions as she did in the present 
instance. With ease and certainty was the two-fold nature of the 
mental struggle, the abrupt transition from hopeless sorrow to 
feverish joy, conceived and rendered. Minnie Hauk is a mistress of 
sudden change of register and graduated strength. She produced a 
specially remarkable effect with the high F sharp which, forcibly 
emitted with all the force of her lungs, immediately died away, and 
sounded as though it proceeded from the last entrance up the stage. 








Tue directors of the Royal Aquarium have showed their apprecia- 
tion of Mr W. B. Healey’s nine years’ services by presenting him, on 
his voluntary retirement from the position he held, with a testimonial. 
The directors have, likewise, in recognition of the zeal and ener, 
displayed by Mr Healey in carrying on the management of the 
building since the death of the late manager, Capt. A. P. Hobson, 
elected him an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Aquarium Society. 
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TIE “PRETENDED” PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN 
ENGLAND. 

At the 147th anniversary festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, held at St James’s Hall on the 7th inst., Mr Charles 
Santley occupied the chair. After dinner he made a very 
earnest appeal on behalf of the charity, and vindicated musicians 
generally against the charge of being improvident. So far, so 
good ; but, subsequently, in returning thanks for the toast of his 
health, he spoke of the “pretended progress of music” in this 
country, and called attention to the fact that although musical 
students had greatly increased in number during the last 25 years, 
the exercise of their profession in public had diminished. Looking 
from the vocalist’s point of view, certainly we have fewer operas 
and fewer concerts where vocal music is the principal feature, but 
we have assuredly a larger number of instrumental concerts, and 
undoubtedly a great increase in the number of musical societies 
devoted principally to the higher forms of composition. I don’t 
speak of London and the suburbs only, but throughout the 
provinces our directories will establish the fact that we have ten 
performances for one formerly given. However disposed we may 
be to blink the fact, it is patent to all who have mixed largely 
with musical people that most vocalists care very little about 
symphonies and such high class compositions, and they look with 
some degree of scepticism upon the devotion of those audiences 
that patronize such works, I will not for one moment believe 
that a man with so much refinement and taste as Mr Santley can- 
not appreciate asymphony, but this I will distinctly assert that it 
has been the practice of most of the great singers to ridicule 
orchestral displays. I can look back a good many years, and can 
point to the few opportunities given for the enjoyment of 
Beethoven’s greatest efforts, and I have heard it said more than 
once “the directors of these concerts are obliged to dovetail a 
song between to make these heavy works go down.” I have 
lived to hear a concert composed entirely of instrumental works, 
and seen the largest hall in London crowded by fashionable 
audiences who never asked for other fare. 

No one is more alive to the beauty of the human voice than I 
am, and no one laments more than I do the extinction of our large 
vocal societies, but there is a vast amount of good singing still 
going on, and it matters little if one society employs 500 vocalists 
or five societies 100 each—indeed, as far as perfect ensemble is con- 
cerned, the smaller number generally do the best work. It must 
not be forgotten that education has made such advances of late, 
and our sons and daughters are now so much better educated, 
that good private performances are more general, and it can 
hardly be expected that individuals will leave their own homes to 
hear frequently music no better done than they can get at their 
own firesides, I speak more particularly of the run of small 
concerts, at which ballads, interspersed with an instrumental solo or 
two, are the staple amusement provided. Have not the vocalists also 
contributed in a great measure to bring about this reaction by 
pandering to a taste that, at the least, must be called debilitating? 
Singing continually catchy ballads and “ character” songs that 
have nothing to recommend them but the dash of the accompanist 
and the vigour of the singer. Where are the fine old glees, 
quartets, and part-songs that used to delight a past generation ? 
They do require musical culture and practice to produce a perfect 
ensemble, Shall I look back to my notes and say how they are 
still received when given? Must I remind the concert-director 
that frequently they constitute the only encore in a long and 
wearisome programme? Let there be more union amongst 
singers, more perfect accord, better practice, and less individual 
display, and vocal music may still be listened to with delight and 
continue to attract the public. 

Without mentioning the various societies that now are only 
known by their names, I may say that the public generally lament 
their discontinuance, and I trust that fashion (that marvellous 
ruler of society) may still demand their revival. We have no 
authority for saying that the advance of music is only a pretence, 
for undoubtedly the higher forms of music are better appreciated 
in public and more frequently heard in private now than at any 
past period. Instrumental music is commonly cultivated at home, 
and patronized abroad, and has its attractions everywhere. We 
can’t put a grand orchestra into our drawing-rooms, we must go 
out to hear instrumental music in its higher branches. The truth 
is, the intelligent amateur and the cultivated patron have at 





length been taught to know what constitutes a good performance ; 
they will no longer put up with superiority only in name ; if they 
pay for a good thing they expect to have it, and this accounts for 
the great successthat has attended the Popular Concerts, the Crystal 
Palace, the Richter concerts, and others. I fancy I hear the 
attentive reader remark that only a week ago I lamented the 
want of patronage given to the Palace Saturday afternoons, 
These diminished attendances are not owing to any falling off in 
excellence of the entertainment, but result from the counter 
attractions on a Saturday in London and the tedium of a long 
journey to Sydenham. If such concerts could be given in the 
metropolis, I feel convinced we should not have to complain of the 
want of patronage. 

It is true we have no Italian opera now, but will any one 
attempt to dispute that for years past the opera has been little 
better than a lounge, and, excepting when made attractive by the 
advent of some remarkable star, has never riveted the attention 
of the audience when assembled there. Besides, a man may pay 
too much for his pleasures, and the public, strictly speaking, 
refuse to hand out their guineas unless assured of some exceptional 
treat. Certainly English opera, under the management of Mr 
Carl Rosa, cannot be spoken of as a “ pretended progress.” It has 
been in every way we look at it an encouraging success. When it 
is able to compete with the other theatres in cost, then the day of 
its permanent establishment will be assured ; but of this I have so 
frequently written that more is hardly needed. So long as we 
have students, so long shall we have musical progress ; but whether 
all these students are to become professors, and whether all these 
professors will be able to make a livelihood, is quite another 
matter. We have competition all round, and music must not 
expect to be exempt. PHOSPHOR. 


—_r — 


THE CONTRA-BASSO AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


We have so long regarded the ‘“ double-bass” as an essentially 
orchestral instrument, and that of an exceedingly clumsy, un- 
sympathetic character, that its use as a refined and pleasing solo 
instrument takes us completely by surprise. The advent, now some 
twenty years since, of that great artist, Signor Bottesini, temporarily 
dispelled the illusion ; but, as no other professor of the instrument 
followed in the path he had so boldly cut out, we regarded his 
performance as remarkably phenomenal, and the artist as a rara 
avis, a freak of nature, such as it would be madness for men of 
common mould to dream of imitating. To be sure, we have of late 
years had a few solo contrabassists, some of whom have exhibited 
much skill and artistic ability, but, as they themselves have readily 
acknowledged, they were ‘‘not fit to hold a candle” to the great 
Italian professor. 

Such being our experience, and such our anticipations, the 
agreeable surprise that awaited us at the Alexandra Palace, on the 
6th inst., in the performance of an English contrabassist, may easily 
be imagined. Mr John Reynolds, the gentleman to whom we are 
indebted for this enlightenment, was by no means unknown to us 
and fame, nor were we unacquainted with his eminent acquirements 
as a performer of orchestral and chamber music; such exceptional 
qualifications being well known to the habitués of the opera, the Monday 
Populars, &c., during the past twenty years or so; nevertheless, we 
must confess that we were but little prepared for the highly artistic 
and most interesting exhibition of skill with which he there favoured 
us. 

The piece he selected for the occasion—from, we are informed, a 
very extensive repertoire—was a fantasia on melodies from 
I Puritani, a source the last one would imagine that would be 
applied to for subjects for a double-bass solo. But the most delicate 
and pathetic melodies, for which that opera is noted, were treated 
by Mr Reynolds with a tenderness and a degree of refinement that 
might excite the envy of a Sarasate. We were particularly impressed 
by the delicious quality of tone produced from the middle portion of 
the G string, while the harmonics, all over the instrument, were 
worthy of a flute or clarinet. The ease and certainty with which 
these latter were produced formed subjects of admiring comment. 
His exquisite phrasing also—which, when we consider that he, 
unlike Bottesini, played with the ordinary orchestral, short, curved 
bow, on a bass of the ordinary orchestral size, strung but little less 
heavily than usual, seems little short of miraculous—proved him 
to be an artist of the first rank. Nor does he rest his reputation on 
the cantabile, for the numerous tours de force, cadenzas, rapid varia- 
tions, and prestissimo passages, extending frequently from the lowest 
note on the instrument to within an inch of the bridge, were 
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executed with a precision and neatness that few violoncellists, or 
even violinists, could excel. 

We were grieved, however, to find so rich a banquet, of which Mr 
Reynolds’ exceptional performance was but one of many appetising 
courses, set before so small a number of guests—the cold wind and 
heavy rain being, to a great extent, accountable for the very meagre 
audience. The few present, however, heartily testified the pleasure 
Mr Reynolds’ performance had afforded them ; while (and the fact 
is highly significant) the members of the orchestra were so loud, 
unanimous, and persistent in their applause that the soloist was 
compelled to gratify them with another exhibition of his skill; 
selecting for the purpose the love-inspired ‘ Angiol d’Amore,” from 
La Favorita, wherein he fully confirmed the highly flattering im- 
pression his previous performance had made. We trust we may, 
ere long, again have the pleasure of hearing Mr Reynolds, and under 
more favourable and exhilarating conditions. 

The remainder of the programme, which, unfortunately, our space 
will not permit us to fully criticise, was admirable, both in material 
and execution. It included the overtures to Ruy Blas and Der 
Freyschiitz, ‘‘Rhapsodie Hongroise,” by Liszt, Gounod’s ‘ Marche 
Solennelle,” and his delicious piece of absurdity, ‘“The Funeral March 
of a Marionette,” an admirable selection from La Favorita, in which 
Mr Woolhouse distinguished himself by his admirable performance 
on the violoncello, the pizzicato serenade of Berghaus, and other 
interesting items. 

We cannot close this account without expressing our admiration 
for the talent and esprit de corps that exists in this admirable 
orchestra, which has for two months enabled it to present to the 
public most ape and artistic performances of some of the most 
difficult works of both the standard and modern schools, without, 
we are credibly informed, a single rehearsal! a feat unique in musical 
history. We have always believed that, where the orchestra is 
composed of able and experienced men, who have, justifiably, 
perfect confidence in their conductor, while the works performed are 
well-known, and the parts properly marked and corrected, rehearsals 
do but tend to weary and disgust the hard-worked executants, and 
so mar what might otherwise prove a fine performance. While the 
practice of abstention from rehearsing is, in this case, carried to perhaps 
a dangerous extreme, the result is highly flattering both to conductor 
and executants, and the experiment might, we think, be tried on a 
small scale with great advantage in many of our most prominent 
orchestras, 

—_——o9—— 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


The annual dinner was held in the Queen’s Saloon, Holborn 
Restaurant, on April 3rd. A large company of between seventy and 
eighty sat down to dinner. Grace was said before and after dinner 
by the Rev. A. W. Hamilton Gell, M.A., Mus. Bac., and the Rev. 
H. Taylor. The chairman was Mr C. E. Stephens, and the vice- 
chairmen were Dr E. Bunnett and Dr A. H. Mann. The chairman 
proposed, in felicitous terms, the toasts ‘‘The Queen and the Royal 
Family,” ‘‘ Success to the College of Organists,”—happily reminding 
the company of the attainment this year of the ‘‘ majority ” of the 
College, and of the esteemed labours of its ever to be remembered 
founder, the late Richard Limpas—the “President” (the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), and the ‘‘ Vice-presidents.” Mr F. Watt, in 
a happily-expressed speech, proposed the “Council,” and referred 
to the work so well achieved by that body of distinguished organists. 
This was gracefully acknowledged by Dr E. J. Hopkins and Mr J. 
Higgs. The ‘‘ Hon. Treasurer” was ably proposed by Dr Bunnett, 
who congratulated the members upon their excellent treasurer bear- 
ing the illustrious name of Wesley. Mr M. E. Wesley, who was 
enthusiastically received, made known, in well chosen words, the 
highly prosperous condition of the college finances. Mr G. A. 
Osborne proposed the ‘Hon. Secretary” in a very effective 
speech, characterized by much kindness of thought, humour, 
and eloquence. Mr E. H. Turpin replied. The ‘‘ Chairman” 
was proposed in a genial speech by Dr A. H. Mann. Mr 
C. EK. Stephens replied in a characteristic and pleasant 
speech. The ‘‘ Vice-chairmen ” were duly proposed by the chairman 
himself in happy terms. Dr Bunnett and Dr Mann both replied 
effectively. The “ Visitors ” were proposed by Mr E. H. Turpin, 
who pointed out the generous interest taken by London artists in the 
earnest labours of their Ps brethren, and connected with the 
toast the names of Mr T. L. Southgate, the distinguished musical 
littérateur, Messrs Lennox Browne and Behnke, eminent for their 
scientific labours in the interests of the art, and he did not fail to 
allude to Mr G. A. Osborne as the esteemed of all and an honoured 
guest that night. Mr T. L. Southgate made an excellent speech, 
aw his ng sang of the labours of the College and its 
officers ; and Mr 








nnox Browne also efficiently returned thanks. ! 


Before the close of the meeting, Mr C. E. Stephens made some 
interesting comments upon the first printed record of the College, 
giving details of the doings of the first year, 1864, and comparing 
them with corresponding features of the present work being done, 
such as the tenfold growth of the examination candidates from eight 
to eighty ormore. Dr F. E. Gladstone also addressed the meeting 
on a matter of business detail, and suggested the purchase of an 
organ. The celebration closed in general friendly conversations. 
The company included a large fll of distinguished musicians, 
including an eminent continental pianist, and friends of the members 
of the institution.—Musical Standard. 








The Child’s Pictorial.—Under this title a new monthly magazine 
has been commenced by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (Northumberland Avenue) which is likely to meet with 
cordial acceptance in the nursery. The specimen number submitted 
to us for inspection indicates the scope and character of the work, 
which, intended for children between four and eight years of age, 
has been carefully designed as to the introduction of such matter as 
shall be instructive as well as afford pictorial amusement. Coloured 
illustrations, of course, occupy a considerable space in this pretty 
little magazine, which is issued, it may be mentioned, at a price 
which places it literally within the reach of all. 

Postace Stamp AFFIXER.-—Visitors to the International Inven- 
tions Exhibition will do well to pause for a moment at Stall 257 
(Group 26), and inspect Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen’s apparatus for 
putting postage stamps upon letters and circulars without the 
injurious necessity of wetting the stamps with the tongue. The box 
is made to contain 100 stamps, which are placed one over the other, 
and the operation is effected by a small cloth-covered barrel charged 
with water, which, put into motion by an ingenious mechanical 
arrangement, moistens, with a slight pressure, the corner of the 
envelope, and then a second pressure attaches the postage stamp to 
the envelope, or series of envelopes, placed in situ for the purpose. 
The apparatus obviously recommends itself to the attention of all 
houses of business and institutions where letters, accounts, and 
announcements are despatched through the post in large quantities, 

Mr GEorGE WERRENRATH, who formerly lived in London, and 
will still be remembered by many as a highly accomplished singer, 
having for many years resided in America, intends to spend a year 
in Europe, chiefly in his native country, Denmark. In what high 
esteem Mr Werrenrath is held in America may be judged by the 
following letter, signed by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. L. 
P. Chamberlain, and a number of other influential gentlemen :— 
‘Brooklyn, March 31, 1885. Dear Sir,—Hearing of your intention 
to leave Brooklyn and to remain abroad for a season, we desire to 
express our sincere regret at the temporary loss to our city of so 
valuable an artist. During your residence here you have done much 
for tlie advance of art, and your performances in opera and concert 
have afforded both pleasure and profit to many thousands. In order 
that your many friends may have an opportunity of hearing you 
again before you leave, we would suggest that you give a farewell 
concert at such time and place as may suit your convenience. We 
feel sure that many would be gratified to have such an opportunity 
of showing their appreciation of your talents.” To this Mr Werren- 
rath returned a very polite and appropriate reply, and fixed April 
29 for his concert, when he was assisted by Mdme Louisa Pyk, prima 
donna from the Royal Operahouse, Stockholm ; Miss Helen Camp- 
bell, contralto; Mr P. Heins, baritone; Herr Wilt, jun., violin 
virtuoso from the Imperial Operahouse in Berlin; and Mr August 
Walther, pianist. 

A CONCERT was given on Friday last in the Steinway Hall by Mr 
W. Nicholl (tenor), assisted by Mdmes Wilson-Osman, Isabel 
Fassett, Louise Phillips, and Ethel Harraden ; Messrs Musgrove 
Tufnail and Frank Holt. Mr J. A. Brousil played compositions by 
Chopin and Davidoff, as well as the obbligato violin part to Gounod’s 
“ Sérénade,” effectively sung by Mr W. Nicholl, who jsubsequently 
gave ‘The Pilgrim of Love,” and in response to an “encore ” sang 
“Tom Bowling.” Mdme Fassett was heard to advantage in 
Randegger’s song, ‘‘ Unchangeable,” and also in the duets with Miss 
Phillips, the latter lady giving “ Chant d’une jeune fille,” by Goring 
Thomas (encored). Miss Ethel Harraden sang a composition of her 
own, which was well received. Mr Septimus Webbe’s solos were 
Rubinstein’s pianoforte study in C (encored). Mr Frank Holt 
(baritone) sang Macfarren’s song, ‘‘ Beautiful night, and also took 
part with Mr W. Nicholl in a duet by Benedict. Mr Musgrove 
Tufnail gave the “ Toreador’s song” with great energy, and was 
twice recalled. Miss Mary Carmichael and Mr Webbe accompanied 
the singers. Signor Ettore Fiori also assisted. 
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WAIFS. 


Moe Minnie Havk has cancelled her London engagements for 
the season, and will not return to England, as she has to study two 
new parts for next autumn, 

Miss Mary Anderson is an amateur violinist. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson will visit America next season. 

Signor Arditi is expected to arrive at Liverpool from New York 
this day. 

According to report, Mdme Adelina Patti intends publishing her 
Memoirs. 

The bass, Silvestri, has been made a Knight of the Spanish Order 
of Carlos III. 

Verdi has left Milan and gone to his country seat at Sant’ Agata, 
near Busseto. 

Clara Louise Kellogg intends taking up her permanent residence 
in Boston, U.S. 

The four-weeks’ operatic season in Potsdam was brought to a close 
on the 5th inst. 

Carl Moran of Dessau has been appointed Ducal Anhalt-Dessau 
Chamber-Singer. 

The baritone, Devoyod, has been created a Royal Portuguese 
Chamber-Singer. 

Professor J. Armstrong is about to introduce a banjo orchestra to 
the New York public. 

The tenor, De Bassini, has been created a Knight of the Portuguese 
Order of the Redeemer. 

Colonel J. W. Mapleson is expected to arrive in London from New 
York to-morrow evening. 

Marcello Rossi has returned to Vienna from his tour in Russia, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 

Lauro Rossi, director of the Conservatory of Music, Naples, died 
on the 6th inst. at Cremona. 

Joseph Wieniawski has just completed a tour of 27 concerts in 
Southern Russia and Poland. 

In all probability, Sig. de Panis will succeed Herr Strakosch as 
manager of the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Frederick Archer has succeeded H. R. Shelley as organist at Dr 
Storr’s Church, Brooklyn, New York. 

Spohr’s Jessonda was performed on the Ist inst. for the 100th 
time at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Signora Gargano and Stagno are announced to appear together in 
I Puritani, at the Teatro Bellini, Palermo. 

The Duke of Anhalt has conferred on Max Stiigemann, of Leipsic, 
the Ducal Order of Merit for Art and Science. 

Gayarre has been offered several most lucrative engagements in 

Madrid, but, for reasons of his own, refused them all. 

August Stoll has been provisionally appointed to succeed Herr 
Steiner as stage-manager at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, 

Mdme Miolan-Carvalho will take her farewell, not, as previously 
announced, at the Paris Trocadéro, but at the Opéra-Comique. 

The season at the Teatro San Carlo, Naples, was brought to a 
close with a performance of Rigoletto, and of the ballet, Rodope. 

According to the Temps, Gayarre is engaged for fifteen nights 
at the Paris Grand Opera, to sing in L’Africaine and La Favorita. © 

A new tenor named Miihlenfeld, formerly a first-lieutenant in the 
German army, has been engaged at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin. 

Mdme Rosa Sucher commenced, on the 5th inst., a short engage- 
ment at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, by appearing in Fidelio. 

While in San Francisco, Miss Emma Nevada was presented with 
a miniature yacht, with silver hull and gold sails, named “ Amina.” 

In consequence of his favourable reception in Paris, Hans von 
Biilow will, it is said, pay a second visit to the French capital next 
year. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association, numbering nearly ten 
i —e members, will meet in New York on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 

uly. 

_ The Emperor of Germany has honoured Mdlle Janotha with the 
_ 4 Pianist to His Majesty, a well-deserved recognition of her 
alent, 

A commemorative tablet has been affixed to the house in which 
— resided for a considerable time at Heiligenstadt, near 

ienna. 

Georg Déring, who is said to possess an exceptionally fine bass 


voice, has been engaged for six years at the Theatre Royal, 
Hanover, 





Albert Niemann selected for his last appearance this season at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, the part of Siegmund in Wagner's 
Walkiire. 

For want of time, Anton Rubinstein will not, as announced, 
conduct his ‘‘ Ocean Symphony” at the International Exhibition, 
Antwerp. 

A new opera, Uriel Acosta, by the widow of the well-known 
composer, Serow, has been successfully produced at the Imperial 
Theatre, Moscow. 

Hector Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust has recently been performed, 
under the direction of A. Samuel, three times in Ghent, where it had 
never been previously heard. 

A subscription has been opened in Austria and Hungary for the 
benefit of the artists and others engaged at the Theatre in Szegedin, 
which was recently burnt down. 

Angelo Neumann, the new manager of the German Landestheater, 
Prague, is negotiating with the tenor, Mierzwinski, for a few 
performances by the latter in June. 

Arma Senkrah, accompanied by the pianist, G. Liebling, will start 
at the end of June on a concert tour, in the course of which she will 
visit the principal spas of Germany. 

Fritz Ander, son of the once celebrated Aloys Ander, is said to 
possess, as his father did, a fine tenor voice, and will probably shortly 
come out at the Stadttheater, Cologne. 

Owing to repeated disputes with the management and his fellow 
artists, Carl Sommer, the baritone, has ceased to be a member of the 
company at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Dr Carl W. Jacoby, one of the founders of the Philharmonic 
Society, New York, and one of the artists who played at Jenny 
Lind’s first concert in America, died lately in the above-named city. 

Mdlle Weber, for many years entrusted with small mezzo-soprano 
parts at the Theatre Royal, Dresden, lately retired from the stage, 
choosing for her last appearance the character of Irmentraut in Lort- 
zing’s Waffenschmied. 

Herr Gericke, director of the Boston (U. S.) Symphony Concerts, 
who recently left America for England with the object of seeing 
Hans Richter in London, will, after visiting Vienna, return to 
America in September. 

Having been subjected to a judicious application of the pruning- 
knife, Anton Rubinstein’s Nero, on the second night of its perform- 
ance at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, played upwards of an 
hour less than on the first night. 

Three new operas will shortly be produced in Italy : Lloisa d’Aiz, 
by Sig. Codivilla, at the Teatro del Corso, Bologna; Lvilia, by 
Virginio Cappelli, in Pistoja; and Jl Patto di Nozze, by Giuseppe 
Brocchi, at the Teatro Rossini, Turin. 

Miss Ada Cavendish—Mrs F. A. Marshall—whose health, we 
regret to learn, is still somewhat delicate, will shortly relinquish all 
provincial engagements. Our readers, however, will be glad to 
learn that this popular actress, nevertheless, has no intention of 
leaving the stage. 

An elaborate analysis from the pen of Mr T. L. Southgate, with 
music type illustrations of Moszkowski’s symphonic poem, Joan of 
Arc, has appeared in the last two numbers of The Musical Standard. 
The symphony is announced for performance by the Philharmonic 
Society at their concert, next Wednesday. 

Professor David Swing discusses ‘‘ The Defects of Opera” in The 
Chicago Current of May 2nd. He holds the ideal opera to be a thing 
of the future, and explains wherein the art of opera-writing, as at 
present developed, fails to be entirely satisfactory, and in telling of 
these defects he does not neglect to suggest the proper remedies, 





BUBBLE-BLOWING. 


Sweet fragments of song, 
As I passed along, 
Came floating softly to my ear ; 

And I caught the tender strain, 
As of pleasure tinged with pain, 
Or a smile that is fringed with a tear. 

But little they know it, 
Musician and poet, [air, 
How the winds waft their song in the 
Or how many a day, 
Their melody lay 
In my heart to beguile it of care. 


ALFRED TAPLEY, 


Some children at sport, 
In a dingy court, 

Were blowing bubbles in the air ; 
And I watched the merry folk, 
As their bubbles rose and ,broke 

In colours as fleeting as fair, 
But little they knew, 

The light-hearted crew, 

I was gazing so steadily there, 
Or how many a day 
The picture would lay, 

In my heart to beguile it of care, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND seat omy OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
ice 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MokRI, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMonD & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND 
REMOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


“Of famed Stolberg’s lozenge we've all of us heard.”—Punch, October 21st, 1865. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimorials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 13d, and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 
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SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpiNas, CHANCERY LANE. 


HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


repayable on demand, 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 


. Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
tiers and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills o Exchange, 
yt and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 


Letters of Oredit and Circular Notes issued. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 

PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply 


at the Oftice of the BIRKBE i 
cad aed CK BUILDING SociETy, 29, Southampton Buildings, 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 
= Gar ELINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building 
oan — purposes, Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND 

ETY, as above, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. - _ .+ price 4/— 
(Words by G. OLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF... “3 -+ price 4/- 


London’; Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 














PONS go 


CHAPPELL'S VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART-SONGS, &c. 





Composed or Arranged by Price 


Dulce domum. S8.A.T.B,... 0. ove Sir G, A, Macfarren 
Down among the dead men. 8.A.T.B. oe o 

The girl I’ve left behind me, §8.A.T.B. “a ~ 

British Grenadiers. §,A.T.B. ... eos eve » 

Long live England’s future Queen. §8.A.T.B. Dr. Rimbault 
My task is ended (Song and Chorus). A.T.B.B... oe = eee. Balfe 
Thus spake one summer's day. 8.A.T.B a ee 
Soldiers’ Chorus. T.T.B.B, ‘i pee eee ie Gounod 
The Kermesse (Scene from Faust) ‘ae ous jon a 
Up, quit thy bower. 8.A.T.B. ... ee ... Brinley Richards 
Maidens, never go a-wooing. 8.8.T.T.B. Sir G. A. Macfarren 
Faggot-binders’ Chorus... ove cee coe eee one Gounod 
Sylvan Hours (for six female voices) ... om . Joseph Robinson 
The Gipsy Chorus aaa a a ee ee 
Ave Maria _... i eco Arcadelt 


Hark! the herald angels sing. SATB. “oe “Mendelssohn 


England = (Solo and Chorus). 8.A.T.B. ... «. Bir J, Benedict 
The Shepherd’s Sabbath Day. 8.A,T.B. “| es J. L. Hatton 
Thoughts of Childhood. 8.A.T.B. eee toe eee Henry Smart 
Spring’s Return, 8.A.T.B. eS a ” 

An old Church Song. 8.A.T.B, ... 9.0 see ane 2 
Sabbath Bells. Lt os “a ose oes * 
Serenade. 8.A.T.B.... pe eee pe coe ose a 

Cold Autumn wind. 8.A.T.B. ... eee eee eee os 
Orpheus with his lute. 8.8.8. ... pe ose .. Bennett Gilbert 
Lullaby. 8.4.4. . 


This is my own, my native land. 8.4.7.B, ... Sir @. A. Macfarren 
March of the Men of Harlech. 8,A.T.B. “aa Dr Rimbault 





God save the Queen. 8.A.T.B. ... aa 

. Rule, Britannia. 8.A.T.B. we pre ia 
The Retreat. As a “ a «- LL, de Rille 
Lo! morn is breaking. 8.8.8. ose +. Cherubini 
We are spirits, 8.8.8. a aaa ied ee Sir G. A, Macfarren 
Market Chorus (Masaniello), 8.A.T.B.... “a pe pon Auber 
The Prayer (Masaniello). 8.A.T.B. ... on on aaa ms 
The Water Sprites. S8.A.T.B.... ‘a aa ‘on om Kiicken 
Eve's glittering star. 8.A.T.B. .., pa “ ‘aa a i 
When first the primrose. 8.A.T.B.... soe = 
O dewdrop bright. 8.A.T.B. .., eon _ oa me 
Sanctus from the Messe Solennelle, §.A.T.B.... s+ Rossini 
Nine Kyries, Ancient and Modern a ee 
Sun of my soul. Dccs seo, . cen cco «= oe, SI 
"Twas fancy and the ocean’s spray. §.A.T.B....  ... @.A. Osborne 
A Prayer for those at Sea. 8.A.T.B. ... “a pee pe 
O Thou, Whose power (Prayer from Mosé in Egitto) ‘an Rossini 
The Guard on the Rhine. 8.A.T.B.... pai Sir G. A. Macfarren 
The German Fatherland. §8.A.T.B.... fine %» 
The Lord is my Shepherd (Quartet), 8.A.T.B. G. A. Osborne 
Te Deum in F... eee eos eee one oc eee Jackson 
Te Deum in F... oon pn ° Nares 
Charity (La Carita). 8.8.8. an Rossini 
Cordelia, A.T.T.B. ... pen “« G. A. Osborne 
Ekmow. G.A.T.B. 22. cee cs erecta Walter Hay 
Chorus of Handmaidens (from Fridolin) eee A. Randegger 
The Offertory Sentences oo teen Edmund Rogers 
The Red-Cross Knight <a ... Dr Calleott 
The Chough and Crow . Sir H. R. Bishop 
The ‘‘Carnovale” ... ses ° eee exe px Rossini 
Softly falls the moonlight ... oe ... Edmund Rogers 
Air by Himmel a em eC Henry Leslie 


E. Sauerbdrey 


Offertory Sentences x eos 
C. Villiers Stanford 


The Resurrection... pon eee ees eee 
Our Boys. New Patriotic Song... ... H. J. Byron and W. M. Lutz 
The Men of Wales ... a ooo ose eee .. Brinley Richards 4 
Dame Durden... eo. ee eee ose ove eee seu toe 
A little farm well till oe eee eee one oe ... Hook 
There was a simple maiden eee ove ee Sir G. A. Macfarren 
Fair Hebe ove seo -_ ose eee eee »” 
Once I loved a maiden fair ose eee eee ” 
The jovial Man of Kent... ooo ina eee ” 
The Oak and the Ask coe oe cee coe » 
Heart of Oak .., <a ose eee ove ee 
Come to the sunset tr a W. A. Phillpott 
May. S8.A.T.B. exe oe = eee pee «<e W. F. Banks 
Pure, lovely innocence (J/ Re di Lahore), Chorus for female 

voices Bie eee ace ose oe <e «+ ee J. Massenet 
A Loveldyl. 8.A.T.B. _ ... ies ... E. R. Terry 
Hail to the woods. A.T.T.B..., ae ang ... J. Yarwood 
Near the town of Taunton Dean ... ose Thomas J. Dudeney 
Our merry boys at sea Se Se ae ws eee J. Yarwood 
Christ is risen (Euster Anthem). 8.A.T.B. we + Berlioz 
When the sun sets o’er the mountains (// Demonio)... A. Rubinstein 
Hymn of Nature... wee owe er .-. Beethoven 
Michaelmas Day (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 1) W. Maynard 
Sporting Notes (Humorous Part-Songs, No. 2) ” 
Austrian National Hymn ... «0 we ose ose Haydn 
A May Carol. 8.8.0. aaa ... Joseph Robinson 
The bright-hair’d Morn. A.T.T.B. Theodor L. Clemens 
Oh, Rest (Velleda) Pe ae .. ©. H. Lenepveu 
Love reigneth over all. T.T.B.B. aa ae C. G. Elsasser 


Joy Waltz. T.T.B.B. oe eee one 
The Star of Bethlehem (Christmas Oarol) 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. T.A.T.B. ee 
Love wakes and weeps A.T.B.B. ane aa 


Theodor L. Clemens 


w. Felix W. Morley 
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. Concerto in D minor, Op. 1 66 6 sa .. 10 0 | 26, Agitato in G minor. From three romances, Op. 14 .. 
2, Capriccio in 1) minor, Op.2 —.. on se .. 4 0} 27, Fantasiain A,Op.16  .. vs os ve 
. 12 0 | 28. Scherzo in F sharp minor. From fantasia, Op. 16 







~ 
Oo © & F 
S 


3. Concerto in E flat, Op. 4.. 















4. Concerto in C minor, Op. 9) - i +r .. 12 0 | 29. Three diversions (for four hands), Op. 17 a Se ae yO 

5, Three musical sketches, “ The lake,” “ The millstream,” | 30, Allegretto semplice in A. From three diversions,Op.17 4 0 
and “ The fountain,” Op. 10 .. ee i - 5 0] 31, Andante cantabile in E. From three diversions,Op.17 4 0 

6. The lake. From three musical sketches, Op. 10 is, HORAO | 32. Allegro agitato in A minor, From three diversions, 

7. The millstream. From three musical sketches,Op.10 8 0 | Op.17 .. . + 4 0 

8. The fountain, From three musical sketches, Op.10.. 8 0 | 33, Allegro grazioso, Op. 18.. ar we ar +. 4-0 

9, Six studies in the form of Capriccios, Op. 11 .. .. 9 0 | 34, Concerto in F minor, Op.19 .. es ar .. 12 0 

10, Allegro con precisione in C minor. From six studies, | 85. Caprice in E,Op.22 ... Pr me as 7. a 10 
Op: 1»... ‘a - asi a6 is 3 0 | 86. Two Studies in E flat and G minor, From “ Les 

11. Moderato grazioso in FE, From six studies, Op. 11 3 0 etudes de perfectionnement ” re a . 40 

12. Allegro brillante in B flat. From six studies,Op.11 3 0 | 87. Study in E flat. From “Les etudes de perfectionne- 

13. Vivace giocoso in F minor. From six studies,Op.11 38 0 | ment” .. re ave ate ay ce .. 3 0 

14, Andante capriccioso in D, From six studies, Op. 11.. 2 0 | 38, Study in G minor, From “Les etudes de perfectionne- 

15, Allegro agitato in G minor. From six studies, | ment” ., 56 ie ar ne ate » 3 0 
Opx4d. 4 % se ev 7 i 8 | 59. Canzonetta. From fantasia, Op.16 .. a, <8 6 

16, Three impromptus, Op. 12 sa a aie .. 7 0} 40, Waltzin E flat .. Be ae i AC ao 206 

17. Andante espressivo in B minor. From three im- | 41. Geneviéve. Romance .. oe oe a x or O 
promptus, Op. 12 _ is “xX sit .. 8 0 | 42, Suite de pisces. Op. 24.. ws ne i“ wi 0 






0 | 43. Presto leggiero, in C sharp minor. From Suite de 
piéces, Op. 24 .. re We os «. 


18, Grazioso in E. From three impromptus,Op.12 .. 3 | 

! ef 

| 44, Capricciosa in E. From Suite de piéces, Op. 24 neta 
| 

| 






19. Presto in F sharp minor. From three impromptus, 








Op.12.. 4. _ > ; 
20. Sonata in F minor, Op. 13 . 12 0 | 45, Agitato assai, in E minor. From Suite de piéces, 
21, Serenata in F, From sonata, Op.13 . 30) nn a de ee ae ie 
22. Scherzo in F minor. From sonata, Op. 18 4 0 | 46. Alla fantasiain A, From Suite de pidces,Op.24 .. 3 0 
23. Three romances, Op. 14 .. ts i Si | 47, Presto agitato, in F sharp minor. From Suite de 
24, Agitato in B flat minor. From three romances,Op.14 4 0 | piéces, Op. 24 .. we ee ‘ me  & 0 
25, Moderato grazioso in E flat. From three romances, | 48, Bravoura in B, From Suite de piéces, Op. 24 4 0 
Op. 14 .. pa is ea me its .. 8 0 | 49, Rondo piacevole. Op. 25 4 0 
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